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Electric-Lighted, Outdoor Home Christmas Trees Will Be the Style This Year 


Beautiful electric-lighted growing Christmas colors, were used in the decorations. The with inside switch, for supplying and con 
trees, like this one, in front of eighty res- installation and rental of the Christmas light- trolling such Christmas-tree lighting. Shortly 
idences in ‘‘Browncroft,” an attractive suburb’ ing for the seven days of the holiday season after the 1921 lighting was in place a light 
of Rochester, N. Y., was the achievement of was contracted for, complete, at eighty cents snow fell, and the beautiful effects presented 
F. G. Laube last Christmas,—an effect which per lamp. Mr. Laube’s company has wired a by the rows of sparkling trees attracted 
will be repeated on an even larger scale this number of the houses in ‘‘Browncroft,”’ (of thousands of visitors to Browncroft. 

year. Eighty homes were thus equipped, the which he is also a resident), and in each Are you getting ready to promote this sensi 
trees each carrying from twenty to seventy case he has recommended and usually in- ble and beautiful custom of outside, growing 
lamps. In all some 2,500 lamps, dipped in stalled a permanent outside porch outlet, Christmas trees in your town next month? 
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Pyramid Your Christmas! 


HRISTMAS is a gift of gold to every merchant. 

In six short, sweet weeks of selling he has his 

biggest market — plus his richest profits — plus 

his easiest selling, all dished up and handed to him on a 

platter. Nearly one quarter of the whole year’s business 
comes to him then in one quick clean-up. 


But the electrical merchant has more than this! 


Other retailers sell to all the people every year—and 
they are plenty for a harvest. But the electrical man 
can pyramid his Christmas every time by adding all the 
new homes wired within the year. - Last season all those 
in wired homes were prospects for electric Christmas 
gifts. ‘They can be sold again more easily this year. But 
added to them are almost one million more households 
that have been electrified in the meantime, 


Andso the Christmas market swells for the electric shop 
three ways—(1) We have more gift appliances to sell, 
(2) The Christmas shopper is more yee to and 
interested in electric gifts each season, (3) There are 
close on a million more homes every year fe presents 
of our kind can go to. 


The Christmas shoppers come forth gladly to buy 
gifts. They search for them. They pass your door stil! 
wondering what to buy. You can tell them. You can 
sell them. And you can pyramid your Christmas by 
wiring homes as the best Christmas gift of all. 
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The Buftalo Conference— 


A Demonstration 


Power and Transmission Companies, Jobbers and Manufacturers Give a Party 


to the 


Electrical Men of Western New 


York State and Start a Practical 


Movement for Business Development in Each Community Through Local Efforts 


UFFALO has just given to 
Bew« men a_ practical 

demonstration of the way to 
get something started in co-op- 
erative business development. The 
idea that the real work of such a 
movement must be done locally by 
the dealers, contractors, central- 
station people, jobbers and manu- 
facturers of each community is right. 
Everybody knows that is right. But 
the average man is apt to let it go at 
that. He accepts the principle and 
calls it a job. Then pretty soon he 
notices that nothing is happening 
and begins to criticise. He forgets 
that the reason nothing has been ac- 
complished is because he and the 
others in his town have individually 
held back and not contributed their 
quota of the creative leadership that 
is needed to get things going in any 
town. 

But in Buffalo they have recog- 
nized the opportunity and out of it 
has come one of the most interest- 
ing gatherings of electrical men in 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


years. For, over six hundred men 
from more than one hundred cities 
in Western New York state came 
together there for the definite pur- 
pose of finding out how to put this 
idea into operation throughout a 
well-defined section of the country 
that seems to feel that it should 
work together. 


How the Project Started 


W. E. Robertson started it— 
“Billy” Robertson of the Robertson- 
Cataract Electric Company, jobbers, 
of Buffalo. One day in a meeting of 
the Joint Committee for Business 
Development at New York he said— 
“There is only one way to get this 
movement really moving and that is 
for definite communities and locali- 
ties to start something for them- 
selves. I am going to undertake to 
start something in Western New 
York as a demonstration that it can 
be done.” Whereupon he sent an in- 
vitation to eighteen Buffalo men to 
be his guests at lunch. They came 


and they represented the organiza- 
tions listed below, which embrace 
the power companies and transmis- 
sion companies that generate the 
energy from Niagara Falls and carry 
it to the many communities in the 
northern tier of counties in western 
New York state. 

The Niagara Falls Power Com- 
pany. 

Buffalo General Electric Company. 

Niagara, Lockport & Ontario 
Power Company. 

Tonawanda Power Company. 

Niagara Electric Service Corpora- 
tion. . 

General Electric Company. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Western Electric Company. 

Robertson-Cataract Electric Com- 
pany. 

McCarthy Bros. & Ford. 

H. I. Sackett Electric Company. 

Lloyd A. Woolley, Inc. 

The Electric Club of Buffalo. 

Robertson told his story and 








Have the Electrical Men of Your Section Ever Gathered Like This? 


Take the Initiative 











One man, a jobber in Buffalo took the step 
that brought about this conference of West- 
ern New York State electrical men. First, 


he invited eighteen other jobbers, manu- 
facturers and central station men of Buffalo 
to have lunch with him. Then he suggested 





that the electrical men of the district served 
with power trom Niagara, had some com- 
mon interests and opportunities, that could 
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asked the party to contribute ten 
thousand dollars to be spent in stag- 
ing a conference and entertaining 
the guests. It was pledged right 
there and the Western New York 
State Electrical Conference was 
called for September 28 and 29 at 
the Hotel Lafayette, Buffalo. The 
plan was to bring together all the 
electrical men of this section that is 
served with power from the “Ni- 
agara Frontier” as a logical unit in 
business development, to sell them if 
possible a vision of the opportunity 
and a realization that it is the local 
electrical family in every town that 
must co-operatively develop it. And 
that means personal work by indi- 
viduals. So they planned their pro- 
gram that way. 


A New Kind of Meeting 


I went to Buffalo expecting to find 
a meeting of a hundred and fifty 
men or so, the optimists and “jiners” 
of the western New York cities, who 
would gladly come at Robertson’s 
call to discuss co-operation and plan 
for more activity in selling. To my 
surprise I found a mob—six hundred 
men as I have said—and the inter- 
esting thing was that they were new 
faces. As you go about to electrical 
conventions and committee meetings 
you get to know the men who do the 
co-operative work of this industry. 
One crowd is here, one there, but in 
almost every gathering familiar 
faces predominate. Yet here in 
Buffalo were not just the well known 
workers, plus the well known repre- 
sentatives of well known manufac- 
turers, but men of the outside 
towns—32 from Rochester, 25 from 























These are the men who put the work into 
the plan that made the Buffalo conference 
a big success. From left to right they are, 
Cc. R. Huntley, vice president, Buffalo Gen- 
eral Electric Company, general chairman ; 
W. E. Robertson, Robertson Cataract Elec- 
tric Company, chairman of program; E. D. 
McCarthy, president, McCarthy Brothers & 


Ford, chairman of entertainment; F. A. 
Coupal, sales manager, Buffalo General 
Kleetric Company, chairman of registra- 
tion; G. S. Anderson, publicity director, 
Niagara Falls Power Company, chairman 
of publicity; H. I. Sackett, president and 
general manager, H. I. Sackett Electric 
Company; W. K. Bradbury, secretary. 





Niagara Falls, 8 from Syracuse, 7 
from Salamanca, 7 from Dunkirk, 5 
from Olean, 5 from Utica, 4 from 
Geneva, and 3 and 2 and 1 from all 
the other big and little towns. These 
are the local men who are doing the 
electrical work in these communities, 
and they were not there just because 
ten thousand dollars was being spent 
either. They bought their own car- 
fare and their breakfasts and they 
paid for their own rooms because 
they wanted to be there. But that 
was all we could pay for, because 
the generous hospitality of the 
Buffalo men embraced all else—lunch 
and dinner on both days, entertain- 
ment and transportation wherever 
we went. It was an enjoyable party. 

But that was all secondary. The 
meetings were packed solid. Every- 
body was there for business and 
everybody sat through. The at- 
tendance did not peter out after the 
first session neared the lunch hour. 


And they stuck for two reasons— 
They were interested and they were 
getting something. For the pro- 
gram was well planned. 

How They Planned the Program 

The mayor made a speech of wel- 
come and did a good job of it. Then 
Robertson briefly sketched the pur- 
pose of the conference. And having 
established an atmosphere and an 
assumption of an eagerness for 
better business and a confidence in 
the ability of the men present to 
carry out the plan in their own com- 
munities, the program proceeded to 
put the picture together and show 
how it could be done. First came a 
talk on the present and future mar- 
ket with special emphasis on the 
man-day jobs that must be made the 
units of progress. Then followed a 
discussion of deferred payment sales 
by three men from companies who 
finance wiring and appliance busi- 
ness, and they showed how business 











Start Something That Will Unite Your Electrical Neighbors in Building Up Your Local Market 














be developed more successfully and 


to Buffalo and took part in a two-day con- 


Falls just before the party went down into 





speedily by co-operation. So invitations ference and got a lot of new ideas and pur- the big tunnel that will carry the water 
were sent out and some six hundred came _ poses. This picture was taken at Niagara under the city to the new power station. 
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can be financed, if you want to go 
out and get it. Then came two talks 
on advertising, that set forth clearly 
the part that publicity would have to 
play in successful market develop- 
ment in any town. Then two men 
talked on wiring and they ran a 
clever two-act play that gave a dra- 
matic demonstration of the impor- 
tance of adequate wiring in the 
home and the way that the electrical 
contractor can sell complete wiring 
by stressing quality and service and 
not price. Then came four talks on 
power business and the market for 
ice making, woodworking, vehicles, 
furnaces, and other heating ap- 
paratus, motor applications and the 
conversion of private plants—all 
good practical stuff. Then came 
talks on appliances by two men and 
talks on lighting by three men with 
interesting demonstrations. 

These talks spread through three 
sessions, which filled two mornings 
and one afternoon. They were short 
and each one had a purpose. The 
speakers were men whose work 
enabled them to speak with knowl- 
edge, experience and _ authority. 

In the meantime there was plenty 
of fun and plenty of time to meet old 
friends and talk things over. The 
first afternoon after the meeting 
everybody went in buses to inspect 
the Buffalo General Electric Com- 
pany’s River Station and that night 
there was a banquet with a fine 


menu, bang-up music, lots of good 
singing and a series of interesting 
speeches. The next afternoon the 
entire party went to Niagara Falls 
in four special three-car trains over 
the high-speed trolley line, with 
luncheon served on board. 


The Influence of the Conference 


We visited the wonderful hy- 
draulic tunnel which runs for a mile 
under the city of Niagara Falls to 
carry the water from the river above 
the falls to the great new station on 
the bank of the rapids below. We 
went down in the work elevator and 
walked through the 36-foot bore now 
nearing completion. After a visit to 
the power station a Dutch supper 
was served on the roof of the Power 
House followed by a smoker and 
boxing bouts. “A pleasant time was 
had by all.” 

Next day everybody was home 
again and what good had it done? 
Well, I believe it did a lot of good. 
Letters have come back from man 
after man saying that he was going 
to work to get things moving in his 
town. And the jobbers and manu- 
facturers who were sponsors are 
actively working to assist local 
dealers, contractors and central sta- 
tion men to apply the general plan. 
No effort was made to organize any 
association or to plan any campaign. 
Who knows whether it is desirable 
or necessary? But I did hear men 


say—‘‘This is fine. We must get to- 
gether this way regularly. It will do 
us all a lot of good.” 

The meeting has unquestionably 
carried an impulse to all these many 
communities of western New York. 
It has accomplished more, I believe 
than the mere calling of these men 
together. It has served to do two 
things. First, it has impressed 
upon all these electrical men of this 
broad region the commonness of pur- 
pose that confronts and engages 
them all. That is a big thing in its 
influence. Second, it has pointed out 
to them the simple vital formula of 
business development, through pic- 
turing to them the several things 
that can be done to expand the mar- 
ket and increase the sales in a very 
definite direction. And when they 
receive this all at once and together 
it is a mighty evidence of the indi- 
visible community of interest among 
these men and the fact that the sen- 
sible thing for them to do is to work 
together. 

The Buffalo conference has been a 
great demonstration. It shows what 
should be done, what can be done all 
over the country, what must be done 
if we are to crystallize this idea of 
business development in the electri- 
cal industry into definite progress, 
through local and regional co-opera- 
tion all based on more intelligent, 
persistent work by individuals in 
their “own towns.” 

















There was a big banquet the first night of 
the Buffalo Conference at the Hotel Lafa- 


yette. The whole crowd was there and 
everybody had a good time. A fine dinner, 





excellent music, rousing songs followed by 
good speaking made it an enjoyable party. 
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Have Your Mailing Lists 
Up-to-date! 


Go to work early to get your mail- 
ing lists correct and up-to-date. You 
will want good lists to use at Christ- 
mas time. You will want lists to 
send letters to, lists to send printed 
matter to, and lists to telephone to. 
Get down on paper the names of 
people who have shown an interest 
in appliances. Under the urge of 
Christmas, they may buy. Get the 
man to buy it for his wife! 





Change Your Windows Often 


Plan your windows in advance so 
that there may be an interesting dis- 
play there all the time, changed at 
least twice a week. And when you 
change make it a real change so 
that shoppers who have looked before 
will notice it and look again and see 
these new suggestions. 





Be Friendly in Your Ads. 


Keep talking to the Christmas 
Shopper in your Christmas news- 
paper advertising and in a friendly 
personal way make suggestions there 
just as you do when, you talk to cus- 
tomers in your store. Make it read 
as though your store was really try- 
ing to help, not just reaching for 
money. 





Help the Busy Man 


Get out a letter to as many men 
as possible and send to their busi- 
ness addresses, suggesting to each 
that an electrical appliance is really 
the most practical gift for his wife. 


Get him to come to the store if pos- 
sible, but ask him to phone if he 
can’t get in and offer to take care 
of the whole thing for him. When 
he phones find out what appliances 
they now have in the home. This 
will give you a good prospect list. 





Make a Picture Directory 


For the Christmas season make a 
large bulletin—a list of electrical 
merchandise gifts suitable for men, 
women and children—to be displayed 
in the store or window. But have 
more than the lettering on this list. 
From catalogs or Electrical Mer- 
chandising clip a picture of the ar- 
ticle and paste it opposite the name 
of the article suggested. In addi- 
tion get a picture of a typical mother 
and use it for the heading for all 
gifts suitable for her. Do the same 
thing with father, brother, sister, 
sweetheart and the friend at whose 
home the buyer of gifts has been 
entertained. Pictures tell the story. 


Twenty-seven Tested Ideas 


Start Your 


Christmas Selling 


Offer a Bonus for the 
Salespeople 


Offer to give the salesman or 
saleswoman in your store who sells 
the greatest amount of merchandise 
over a period of two weeks, a small 
bonus of, say, $5. Give a grand prize 
of say $25 to the man or woman 
in the store who has the greatest 
amount of sales to his or her credit 
up to Christmas. 





Use the Phone 


A Christmas-gift hunch that one 
eastern electrical dealer finds suc- 
cessful every December, needs no 
other help than the telephone. He 
decides on one device which he thinks 
makes a pretty generally acceptable 
gift for a man—cigar lighter, im- 
mersion heater, automobile acces- 
sory. Then he puts one of his staff 
at the task of calling up by telephone 
every woman on his prospect list, 
to ask her if he can’t help her out 





AS you take 


the 
Christmas gift, get the 
of the purchaser and also of the person to 


name and 


whom the gift is going. This latter infor- 
mation, aS you can explain to the customer, 


order for each electrical 


address age, cycles and current, and also 


will be useful in looking volt 
later in 
required, Preferred 
make a splendid mailing 
tmas use and afterwards 


up the proper 
the event service j 
like these 
for Chri 


names 
list, 
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with a Christmas gift suggestion 
for father, husband, uncle or sweet- 
heart. He attributes his success in 
getting orders in this way to two 
facts—first, that almost every woman 
ig worring about a suitable and 
“different” gift for some man around 
Chrismas time; and second, that she 
is less likely to cut short a courteous 
sales talk over the telephone than 
she would at the doorway. 





Uses Many Ads——Not 
Just One 


Suppose you had twelve display 
windows’ scattered through your 
block and showed a single article of 
electrical merchandise for Christmas 
gifts in each one? Would the shop- 
pers be more impressed at the end of 
their walk than if they had looked 
at a single window filled with all 
sorts of merchandise? 

Two large Chicago retailers selling 
gift merchandise last year did not 
use page advertisements—or even 
half page. They took one thing at a 
time, told about it in spaces 4 in. by 
2 columns and had a number of these 
scattered through the papers each 
day—-a dozen advertisements each 
different. Each was inclosed with a 
distinctive Christmas border and 
headed “For Christmas ‘from——’ ” 
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Have Gift Certificates ready, in denomina- 
tions of $5, $10 and $25, to offer to the 
customer in case she is in doubt about se- 
lecting a suitable electrical present. Gift 
Certificates assure the absolute satisfaction 


Get Local Merchants To- 
gether for Holiday 
Street Lighting 


In recent years, shopkeepers have 
been combining at Christmas time to 
obtain some kind of decorative light- 
ing on their street for the holidays. 
This usually consists of illumination 
strips stretched across the street at 
intervals, down the whole length of 
the street. Connection is made to 
the service mains in the basement of 
one of the shops, and the total cost 
is shared among the merchants who 
have taken part. 

Here is a business opportunity for 
the electrical contractor. Make a 
canvass of the main shopping streets 
in your community. If you meet 
with any encouragement, obtain the 
permission of the central station for 
the temporary connections, and then 
prepare an estimate of the total cost, 
so that each merchant can see ap- 
proximately what his share will be. 





Special Easy Payments for 
Christmas Buying 


Initiate a special offer of “easy- 
payment” terms for Christmas pur- 
chases in excess of $50. Require a 
first payment of 10 to 25 per cent 
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of the giftee ; they simplify troublesome pre- 
Xmas questions about right voltage, fre- 
quency and current; and each Gift Certifi- 
cate transaction brings two visitors into 
your store, instead of one. 





Play the Host 


Play the host among your guests— 
the shoppers. Spend all the time you 
can among them, making sugges- 
tions, greeting acquaintances, wel- 
coming the shopper and trying to 
be helpful. It will be appreciated 
and talked about. 


down, and make the second payment 
of like amount due January 15 or 
thereabouts. 





Taffy Apples Enliven Ranges 


Taffy apples—apples into which a 
stick has been thrust before they are 
dipped into taffy—add an excellent 


touch that suggests uses for display- 
ing electric toy ranges as well as the 
larger electric ranges at Christmas 
time. They also give color to the 
cold metal which predominates in 
such displays. 





Get the “Sell Early” 
Point of View 


Why should the merchant adver- 
tise “Shop Early” and let it go at 
that. The important thing is to “Sell 
Early.” Get behind this idea among 
all the merchants of your town and 
the early shopping will follow. It 
is up to you to start the early buy- 
ing in your store by early selling. 


Cite tor the Chlaewn 


on a Tree 





Set up a Christmas tree in your 
store, fully trimmed with plenty of 
lights. Also tie on it little toys 
from the 5- and 10-cent_ store, 
wrapped in white tissue paper. Then 
give with every sale of over ten dol- 
lars a coupon entitling one child 
under ten years old to come and 
choose a package free from the tree. 
Some one must bring the child and 
you can sell them something more. 





As if for a Christmas Party 
in Your Store 


Trim up the store inside and out 
with Christmas greens and holly and 
berries and ribbon. Display your 
goods in Christmas boxes. Sell them 
in these boxes where desired, charg- 
ing for the box. Build up a Christ- 
mas atmosphere in your store, just 
as you would trim up your home for 
a Christmas party. Your wife can 
give you valuable suggestions and 
help with these decorations. 





Quick-Selling, Non-Electrical 
Gifts for Transient Trade 


Book ends, trays, baskets, vases, 
ornaments—these are the Christmas 
gifts people pick up wherever they 
see one that catches their fancy. 
Put in a stock of them—small but 
well-selected and distinctive—in the 
few weeks preceding Christmas. 
Displayed in the window, you will 
find them a sure magnet to draw 
gift buyers into your store—and a 
big help, also, in creating a “gift 
atmosphere.” A Washington elec- 


tric shop tried this plan last year, 
with huge success. 
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Relieving the Shopper’s Mind 


Cut out—for the Christmas win- 
dow—a picture of :a man’s or wom- 
an’s head and mount it on cardboard. 
Wrap a bandage around the fore- 
head. Make a sign reading: 





Don’t Suffer a Severe Attack 
of worry over what to give a 
friend or relative. We can pre- 
scribe the right electrical ™— and 
relieve your mind. 














ta Santas Hold Aerial 


If you can get hold of two pictures 
of Santa Claus large enough to serve 
as cutouts when mounted on heavy 
cardbuard, put one at each end of 
the window to hold strands of wire 
arranged as an aerial. Lead down to 
a sign on the floor of the window: 





Catch the Christmas 
Message 
Electrical gifts that are adjusted 
to your pocket-book. Come in and 
see them. 














Selling Lamps for Readers 


A special field of lamp users was 
aimed at by a mid-West dealer with 
its sign that read: 





For “Constant Reader’s” 
Convenience 
A graceful bridge lamp of iron, 
polychromed, makes a wonderfully 
acceptable gift. This one com- 
plete, etc. 














Get Names of Gift Recipients 


When you sell a percolator or an 
iron that is obviously intended as 
a gift for someone, suggest that the 
recipient might appreciate a letter 
or a call from you after Christmas, 
on the use and care of the appliance. 
This is a good way to get names and 
addresses for following-up after the 
holidays. 





Advertise “Group Gift” Idea 


Most of the larger electrical things 
are especially suitable as “group 
gifts’—that is, as a gift from a 
group of girls to a favorite teacher; 
from club members to their pres- 


ident; from “the children” to 
“mother.” Run frequent newspaper 
advertisements suggesting the ac- 
ceptability of the percolator set, 
bridge lamp, or even the vacuum 
cleaner, for this purpose. 





Put Up Christmas Signs 

Put attractive signs across your 
windows and in your store reading 
“Electric Christmas Gifts.” Outside 
there should be a big sign blazoning 
“The Electrical Christmas Gift 
Shop.” Inside the store, have two 
principal messages: “Give Some- 





is the call 
being sounded in many quarters this year. 
KB 


“Make This a Radio Christmas” 
or, last holiday season radio was just 
“coming” into the public eye; it ‘‘arrived” 

in the early Spring ; and now radio is every- 


Featuring the Delayed 
Shipment 


If a belated shipment of electrical 
toys or other merchandise reaches 
you at the last minute you can at- 
tract attention to it in the same way 
that Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, 
did. 











“They’ve Come, Santy! The De- 
layed Shipment of That 
Can mR 

“They’ve come, Santy. They’ve 
come! Now, you won’t have to dis- 


appoint a single little boy or 
after all.” 


girl 





where recognized as the one universal gift, 
for young or old, infirm or husky, man or 
woman, girl or boy. One and all, they are 


interested in the magic of radio! It’s up to 
you to turn this interest into sales. 





thing Electrical” and “Say ‘Merry 
Christmas’ Electrically!” Have these 
Christmas signs well painted, or they 
may appear cheap and garish. Geta 
good sign painter to do a good job. 





Put the Toy Department in 


Front of Your Store 


Put your electric toy department 
in the front part of your store! 
Children have a genius for “smell- 
ing” the existence of this fascinating 
department, and will drag many an 
indulgent parent in to see _ it. 
Besides, it adds the “human interest” 
which many electrical stores need. 





Electrify Your Churches’ 


Christmas Entertainments 


Visit all the churches in your com- 
munity as early as you can, and 
find out what their plans are for the 
Christmas entertainment. 3esides 
wiring for the Christmas tree, you 
may be able to help with lighting 
effects for the Christmas playlet, or 
supply electrical appliances. 


Furnish Xmas Cards 
Prepare a Christmas card which 
your customers can sign and have 
enclosed with gifts, so that they may 
be shipped direct to the one who is 
to receive them 





Swell Your Prospect List 
with Christmas Names 


Whether goods are delivered or 
taken by the customer, be sure to 
get the name and address of both 
the purchaser and consignee for your 
prospect list for a future mail or 
other sales campaign. 





Gifts 
Announce that you will take back 
for exchange any gift appliances 
that may prove to be duplicates, or 
not as much desired 


Exchange Duplicate 


as something 
else, if brought in for return be- 
tween Christmas Day and New 
Year’s. This will bring you many 


opportunities to sell electrical gifts 
to people with Christmas gift-money 
to spend. 
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ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 














Policies in Merchandising 
Klectrical Appliances 


Vice-president Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago. 
National Electric Light Association. 


HE attention which is being given 
to the merchandising of electrical 
appliances by central stations in 
this country is increasing very rapidly. 
Ten or fifteen years ago there was some 
conception of what this might amount 
to, but such sales have, I believe, al- 
ready exceeded in volume anything 
which was thought of at that time. We 
were impressed with the practical value 
of some of the devices which were then 
on the market, but we had not begun 
to make any very definite calculations 
as to the extent to which they might 
be used, and. what it would mean, both 
in volume of merchandise sales and in 
electricity sales, when every household 
fully appreciated the possibilities and 
began to use the devices in a thor- 
oughly practical way. 

The greatest factor, of course, is the 
way in which the use of electricity in 
residences has been extended. At the 
time referred to, when electric appli- 
ances first began to attract real atten- 
tion, the use of electricity in the bet- 
ter class of residences was very com- 
mon, but the experience of the inter- 
vening years has indicated to what a 
small extent that business had been 
developed. Now in most communities 
the percentage of the entire number of 
electric customers which are residences, 
averages from fifty to ninety per cent, 
and the growth is very rapid. All new 
houses are wired for electricity, and 
there has been a very great movement 
in providing facilities for the use of 
electric light in old gas-lighted buildings. 

We are beginning to calculate the 
possibilities in the sale of electric ap- 
pliances in comparison with the income 
from the sales of electricity, and also 
on the sales per capita and per cus- 





Presented at the meeting of the Great Lakes 
Division of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation, September 29, French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 


By JOHN F. GILCHRIST 


tomer in the communities, for the pur- 
pose of comparing one community with 
another, so as to get some line on the 
possibilities of the business. Recently 
an enthusiastic merchandising manager 
in one of the large syndicates has op- 
timistically predicted that it is quite 
possible for the sales of merchandise 
to the entire body of residence custom- 
ers of a central station to equal each 
year the sales of electricity. While 
that statement at first seemed abso- 
lutely preposterous to the _ writer, 
familiarity with it and analysis has 
led to the conclusion that the mer- 
chandising business might easily be 
brought up to a figure which would be 





T would seem not out of 

reason * * * for the sales of 
merchandise to the entire body 
of residence customers of a cen- 
tral station to equal each year 
the sales of electricity. 





a substantial percentage of the resi- 
dence electricity income, if not quite 
equal to it. 

If we may assume that the average 
annual payment for electricity is in the 
neighborhood of $25 per residence, it 
is easier to accept this prediction, as 
it would seem not out of reason to 
demonstrate the economy and useful- 
ness of electric appliances sufficiently 
to result in sales of $25 per annum per 
residence customer. If each customer 
purchased annually three or four of 
the smaller devices, it would amount to 
this, and in the case of articles as large 
as washing machines, the customers 
need be only one in five to one in eight 
of the electric light customers to have 
this device alone account for a volume 
equivalent to the lighting bills. 

So that we begin to realize that we 


Chairman Merchandising Policy Committee, 
Chairman Merchandising Committee, 
Association of Edison Illuminating Companies 


are dealing with a business of no mean 
size, and one quite worth while culti- 
vating, providing it can be done on a 
basis which is profitable. Because 
when we come to consider business in 
such volume it becomes immediately 
apparent that the question of a sure 
merchandising profit cannot be over- 
looked. 

It is possible that we could have af- 
forded to look upon this business as 
more or less of a plaything and experi- 
ment when in volume it did not exceed 
two or three per cent of our total 
volume of central station business, and 
could even have afforded to ignore 
losses, or charge them up to advertis- 
ing. But with sales in any such volume 
as I have been discussing, the necessity 
for profit becomes imperative. It is 
this feature of the business which par- 
ticularly has called forth the inquiry 
and interest which is everywhere in 
evidence at this time. 


Education and House-to-House Selling 


We have discovered several impor- 
tant matters in connection with the 
business. In the first place, the merits 
of the devices are not so widely known 
that any large amount of sales can be 
expected from people who, on their own 
initiative, find their way into our stores. 
More than the ordinary amount of ad- 
vertising is necessary, and in addition 
to that, we must have salesmen who 
will go out among the people and 
demonstrate to them in their homes the 
advantage of becoming users of these 
appliances. This means more than the 
average amount of expense per unit of 
sales for advertising and selling which 
the ordinary retail merchant expects 
to assume, 

In addition to these expenses, it has 
been found, like furniture, pianos, and 
other household equipment, that this 
merchandise must to a large extent be 





1. Central stations should be leaders in the 


merchandising of appliances. 


2. Central stations should co-operate with and 


encourage independent dealers. 


3. The merchandising of appliances should be 
done at a profit above all charges which would 
prevail in a separately maintained business. 


4. Business should be vigorously pushed by 
using advertising and outside sales forces. 


5. Accounting should be done in such a way as 


to insure all charges being made which would 


ordinarily be made if the merchandising depart- 


ment were an independent concern. 


6. A detailed uniform 
should be devised for adoption by all companies 
in the Association, to the end that figures may 
be comparable and companies may profit by the 
experiences of others. 


accounting system 
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HE average annual payment 

for electricity is in the 
neighborhood of $25 per resi- 
dence, * * * and if each cus- 
tomer purchased annually three 
or four of the smaller devices, 
it would amount to this. In the 
case of articles as large as 
washing machines, the custom- 
ers need be only one in five 
or one in eight of the electric 
light customers to have _ this 
device alone account for a vol- 
ume equivalent to the lighting 
bills, so that we begin to realize 
that we are dealing with a busi- 
ness of no mean size. 





sold on deferred payments if reason- 
able volume is to be expected, which 
introduces more cost for the carrying 
of accounts. Study of figures in the 
case of the merchandise business of a 
considerable number of prominent cen- 
tral stations has led to the suspicion 
that the average cust of doing this 
business is somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 37% per cent of the gross sales. 
At least, this is sufficiently evident to 
create a desire on the part of those 
doing any volume of business to get to 
the bottom of the matter and find out 
as definitely as possible what the exact 
cost is, because if this is the cost, it 
is quite evident that the great majority 
of institutions are doing business at a 
loss, and the spread which prevails be- 
tween cost and selling price of this 
kind of merchandise is on the average 
decidedly less than it should be. 

It might seem to the well-organized 
merchant, who has long dealt with the 
question of profit on goods, and who is 
so organized that he not only knows 
each night what his sales have been 
during the day, but also knows what 
the net profit on them is, that my state- 
ment regarding the desire of knowing 
what the cost is is rather strange, and 
indicates a great lack of business sense 
and experience, but when I make this 
statement to a body of central station 
men, who appreciate the fact that this 
business is done very generally as a 
side issue to the larger business of dis- 


tributing electricity, and by making use 
of many of the facilities of the larger 
business, it will be understood how 
really difficult it is to determine exactly 
what the cost would be of doing this 
business if it were an entirely separate 
business. 


Small Dealer Cannot Possibly Compete 
on Unfair Central Station Basis 


The central stations are no doubt 
more responsible than the manufac- 
turers for the fact that there is not a 
proper expense and profit spread in 
the selling of these articles. When ap- 
pliances first came on the market, the 
central stations universally had very 
little idea of attempting to make a 
merchandising profit, their whole 
thought being that they could afford to 
sell this apparatus at low prices, and 
even take merchandising losses, in 
order to rapidly replace a large amount 
of it on their circuits, and derive the 
income from the sale of electricity 
which would result. This policy on the 
part of the central stations has misled 
the manufacturers, and the study of 
costs and the questions of what spreads 





O too great an extent the 

central stations are only 
dabbling in these sales, and yet, 
generally speaking, they are 
putting out the appliances on 
such a basis that the independ- 
ent dealer, even though he is 
fortunate enough to be able to 
purchase at as low a price as 
the central station, cannot pos- 
sibly compete with the central 
station and live. 





are essential to the retailer have been 
rather ignored. This undoubtedly is 
the greatest obstacle to the extension 
of the business at this time, because 
to too great an extent the central sta- 
tions are only dabbling in these sales, 
and yet, generally speaking, they are 
putting out the appliances on such a 
basis that the independent dealer, even 
though he is fortunate enough to be 
able to purchase at as low a price as 





TUDY of figures of the mer- 

chandise business of a consid- 
erable number of prominent 
central stations has led to the 
suspicion that the average cost 
of doing this business is some- 
where in the neighborhood of 
374 per cent of the gross sales. 
If this is the cost, it is quite 
evident that the great major- 
ity of institutions are doing 
business at a loss, and the 
spread which prevails between 
cost and selling price of this 
kind of merchandise is on the 
average decidedly less than it 
should be. 








the central station, cannot possibly 
compete with the central station and 
live, the result being that there are 
relatively few of these dealers, and 
their volume of business is small. 

A matter of first importance in get- 
ting into this situation is the installa- 
tion of proper accounting methods and 
the segregation from other allied busi- 
nesses, so that it can be determined 
how much gross profit is necessary if 
the business is to stand on its own feet. 
It is not only necessary that accounting 
be done, but it is necessary that stand- 
ard methods of accounting be used, so 
that institutions may compare their 
costs, one with another, and by pro- 
ducing a large number of examples 
can develop data which will be con- 
vincing, not only to the merchandisers 
themselves, but to those from whom 
they buy goods, and whose interests 
are being affected quite as seriously as 
the retailers if the margin to the re- 
tailer is insufficient to permit of his 
making a reasonable profit. 


Proper Margins—a Problem for the 
Industry’s Ablest Thinkers 


This, potentially, is now a great 
branch of our business, and it is thor- 
oughly worth while that the ablest 
men in it should give a great deal of 
their attention to the question of a 
proper merchandising policy. We are 
altogether too prone to optimism in 





= a eases Selling- -Expense Figure of 37.2% 














TABLE II 





1921. From 


, report 
Committee, 


-Estimated statement for Merchan- 
dising De partments of nine central stations, for — 
of Merchandising Policy 
Association of Edison Companies. 





Is Applied, ide Operations of Same Nine 














Total cost of goods sold 
Gross profit 


Es NRE os Shy bree erases 
OD ONIN re he AE bn an rales a ataresew ak bigareis oes 
(G) General expense (excluding adve rtising and rent). 
(H) Total fixed charges..................c0ceueeae 
(I) Totalexpe nse (D+E+F +G+H) Sa hoieichaieis ivtois-ke 
(J) Net loss (C minus I) 


Revenue from Merchandise sales............... 
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Company No. 1 Company No. 2 Company No. 3 Company No. 4 

'Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cent of 

Amount | Net Sales Amount | Net Sales Amount | Net Sales Amount | Net Sales 
bhsnaate oe $2,462,278 100 $315,273 100 $378,534 100 $1,157,704 100 
oer. 1,970,475 80.0 246,350 78.3 301,033 19,5 821,808* 71.0 
sien eines 491,803 20.0 68,923 A esr f 77,501 20.5 335,896 29.0 
sahauere ate 320,000 13.0 41,000 13.0 49,300 13.0 150,000 13.0 
oO ae 98,700 4.0 12,600 4.0 15,150 4.0 46,200 4.0 
ieaew eee ee 123,000 5.0 15,750 5.0 18,900 5.0 57,800 5.0 
266,300 10.8 34,050 10.8 40,950 10.8 124,000 10.8 
ey tee ee 108,000 4.4 13,900 4.4 16,600 4.4 51,000 4.4 
Besus tactaakeee 916,000 Ey ee 117,300 372 140,900 37.2 429,000 Se 
eT ee are 424,197 Ee bree 2 48,377 fo25 63,399 16.7 93,104 8.2 

| 








Note: (1) In item (A) deductions have been made equal to the estima: ate ted s amount of the total carrying charges on deferred payment sales. 


(2) In item (H) the figure 4.4% was obtained by taking the average of only the six (6) companies that reported charge fixed. 


In 
ing 


this second chart, 
expense, rent, 


such items 
advertising, 


as sell- 
and general 
expense have been applied to all of the com- 


panies on the average 
found to prevail in 
companies whose 


three 


basis which was 
or four of the 
figures enabled them to 


get at these 
in each case 
stock and accounts was charged. 


items most accurately, 


* Includes installation expense. 


and 


interest on money invested in 
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convincing ourselves on the most super- 
ficial information that we are making 
profits, and that we are a little more 
clever than other people and can sell 
lower and still make money. It is 
high time that we quit fooling ourselves 
and get down to a careful investigation 
of the entire matter. 

Only recently I have had occasion to 
attempt to secure somewhat compar- 








N the first place, the merits 

of electrical devices are not 
so widely known that any large 
amount of sales can be expected 
from people who, on their own 
initiative, find their way into 
our stores. More than the ordi- 
nary amount of advertising is 


first place, we must get our own houses 
in order, and find ways of conducting 
this business in volume, with proper 
service to our customers, at the lowest 
possible cost. We cannot do this in- 
telligently until we know our costs. 
This will not give complete relief, but 
it will help, and will enable us to see 
that we must get higher prices for our 
commodities before 


. — » ae ‘ ke 
necessary. And in addition to é = = = 
able figures from nine or ten of the y ae ; money, and particularly before the 
: : ; that, we must have salesmen : 
central stations doing the biggest re- : small independent dealers can make 
il el iecak bubihee f in th who will go out among the it 
tail electrical business of any in the people and demonstrate to them money. 


country, and it was necessary to send 
men to nearly all of these companies 
to work several days before it was pos- 
sible to get any figures that were at 
all comparable, so as to make a half- 
way intelligent comparison of costs 
among the companies. Many of these 
cumpanies were serene in the belief 
that they were making money, but on 
obtaining a superficial analysis, it be- 
came evident that there was not a 
‘single company in the group that was 


in their homes the advantages 
of becoming users of these ap- 
pliances. This means for ad- 
vertising and selling more than 
the average amount of expense 
per unit of sales which the ordi- 
nary retail merchant expects to 
assume. 








on their own insufficient information it 


Important to Develop Prosperous 
Independent Dealers 


The greatest importance should be 
placed upon the necessity of a policy 
which will develop prosperous inde- 
pendent dealers. The central stations 
should be leaders in this matter of sell- 
ing and distributing merchandise, but 
even if it were good policy to attempt 
to monopolize the business, and it is 
not good policy, they cannot begin to 


really making any money. This was should not take long to convince them- cover the field. Their best interests lie 
confirmed by the fact that two or three selves that they are losing each year jin developing a large number of pros- 
of the companies, that did the biggest ™@"Y times any possible cost of such perous, well-run, independent busi- 
business, and came nearest to knowing 2" investigation. This condition may nesses, which will become broad dis- 
what they were doing, were frank in not be very different from what it is tributors of electricity-using devices, 


admitting losses and the very great 





HE central station’s best in- 

terests lie in developing a 
large number of prosperous 
well-run, independent businesses, 
which will become broad dis- 
tributors of  electricity-using 
devices, which each year are 
becoming a more and more im- 
portant factor in the income 
account of the central stations. 








necessity of taking some steps to cor- 
rect the conditions. But most of them 
are not convinced yet, and are hesitat- 
ing over the question of the necessity 
of developing a separate accounting 
system for this part of the business, 
and the advisability of an accounting 
investigation based on figures obtained 
under such an accounting system, to 
determine just what the losses are, 
this notwithstanding the fact that based 


in many businesses, 


Necessity of Proper Cost-Finding 
Systems 


The Federal Trade Commission, from 
its inception, has contended that the 
greatest obstacle to the building up ot 
profitable enterprises in the country is 
the very great lack of information as 
to details of costs of businesses which 
prevails everywhere, and a great deal 
of their energy has been directed 
toward the development of cost ac- 
counting plans which will put mer- 
chants and manufacturers in possession 
of information to enable them to guide 
their businesses properly. This great 
body has recognized almost instantly 
the absolute necessity of proper cost- 
finding systems, standardized through- 
out industries, to enable those indus- 
tries to compare notes as to their costs. 

That is the first thing which we want 
in this business. When we have that 
we will be prepared to seek the remedy 
effectively. The remedy probably does 
not lie in any single change. In the 


which each year are becoming a more 





HE greatest importance 

should be placed upon the 
necessity of a policy which will 
develop prosperous independent 
electrical dealers. The central 
stations should be leaders in 
this matter of selling and dis- 
tributing merchandise, but even 
if it were good policy to at- 
tempt to monoplize the busi- 
ness (and it is not good policy) 
they could not begin to cover 
the field. 





and more important factor in the in- 
come account of the central stations. 
When we come to the question of 
raising prices, there will be some de- 
tails, such as the manufacturers’ list 
prices, etc., which must be straightened 
out. The manufacturers’ list price, 
which in many businesses is ignored, 











Kovpenien Would Show Combined Losses of 8975 000 « on indi 924,000 of Merchandise Sales 


























H | . 
Company No. 5 |! Company No. 6 | __Compar any No. 7 | __ Company No. 8 (Company No. 9 Total of Nine Companies 
Per Cent of || Per Conta | Per C ent of | | Per Cent of i] Pe oC ent of Per Cent of 
Amount Net Sales 1 Amount Net Sales | Amount Net Sales || Amount Net Sales | Amount | Net Sales Amount Net Sales 
$578,776 | 100 || $107,264 100 || $816,427 | 100 || $739,276 | 100 || $368,677 100 |, $6,924,209 ae 
436,927* | 75.5 || 79,932 74.5 | 618,821 | 75.8 || = 557,292 75.5 || 293,320 79.5 || 5,325,958 76.9 
141,849 | = 24.5 } 27,332 25.5 196,606 | 24.2 || 181,984 | 24.5 || 75,357 20.5 1,598,251 | = 23.1 
75,100 13.0 || 13,900 13.0 || 106,000 | 13.0 96,000 | 13.0 47,800 13.0 999, 100 ee 
23,100 | 4.0 || 4,300 4.0 || 32,700 | 4.0 || 29,600 | 4.0 14,700 4.0 277,050 4.0 
28,900 | 5.0 || 5,370 5.0 | 40,900 5.0 || 37,000 | 5.0 18,400 5.0 346,020 a 
62,500 | 10.8 || 11,530 10.8 88,400 | 10.8 | 79,400 | 10.8 39,700 10.8 746,830 arg 
25,400 | 4.4 4,700 4.4 | 35,900 | 4.4 | 32,500 | 4.4 16,200 | 4.4 308,200 = 4 
215,000 3.2 | 39,800 37.2 303,900 | 37.2 | 274,500 37.2 136,800 37.2 2,573,200 57.2 
73,151 | 12.7 || 12,468 11.7 107,294 13.0 | 92,516 | 12.7 61,443 16.7 974,949 | 14.1 
* Includes installation expense. ‘il 
This, it will be noted, .vsuits in snowing of deferred payment excess charges brings doing this business, which would have pre 
a total expense of 37.2 per cent in doing down the average gross profit to 23.1 per vailed if the business had been charged 


this kind of business, and as the elimination cent, this shows a loss of 14.1 per cent in all costs of an independent business 
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seems in our business, to have a psycho- 
logical effect, in that in the minds of 
many of us it is the limiting high price 
which can be charged at retail. And 
it is true that if a manufacturer’s list 
is widely advertised, so that the pubiic 

familiar with it, it lays a retailer 
open to charges of profiteering if he 
attempts to secure a higher price. This 
is particularly true, because so large 
a number of dealers have learned to 
look on the manufacturer’s list as the 
top possible price, that it would be a 
very strong dealer, who, establishing 
his price above this list, might expect 
to influence others to adopt the higher 
price. 

A third way of reaching a satisfac- 
tory situation will be through reduction 
of the manufacturer’s or jobber’s prices 
to the dealer. Personally, I am not 
starting any clamor on this point, as I 
am convinced, generally speaking, that 
the manufacturers and jobbers have 
already done their share, but as we 
are undoubtedly in a long period of 
declining prices. we may from time to 
time expect some relief in this respect, 
and still leave the manufacturer in as 
satisfactory a position as to percentage 
of profits as he is now. What we want 
to urge on him particularly is to take 
advantage of this period to create more 
nearly a proper spread by holding his 
list prices where they are and reducing 
his net prices as his costs go down. 

The central stations, with all their 
influence and prestige, will do the in- 
dustry an incalculable injury if they 
sell this merchandise on a basis that 
does not result in reasonable profits, 
and the fact that they do not know they 
are selling too low does not excuse 
them. They might better keep out of 
the business and turn it over to some 
one else. 


Graphical Representation of 
Nine Companies’ Statements 

































































































































































Cross Profit 23.66} ___ Lone 19.1$ 4 
A-15.2% |  B- 22.2% jc-54 J 
nor 24.86 | Std Lose 
2 A-12.5% | B-17.4% c, 
3 oem Profit 23.4% | ices 10.04 
A-13.2% |B - 19.0% je] 
Gross Profit 31.7% } Loss 6.4% 
. A-14.1% |B - 19.4 jc-7.% J 
Gross Profit 27.3% ]yolose 1.6% 
S A-11.76 1 3-160. 1 
Grose Profit 28.3% ] toss 10.16 
6 A-21.9% | 2-17.14 J 
A-12.5% | B-13.4% ae “ 
8 Gross Profit 27.4% | 
13 - 22.28 pens 2.66 
9 Grose Profit 23.4% | 
A-8.0%% | B-9. % F471" Profit 1.&% 
ks Gross Profit 26.% }uces 8.91 
Ga] A-12.% [| B- 19.0% 13-6} 
A = Sales expe nse, B General Expense. 
C Fixed Charges. Net Sales represented 


as 100 per cent. 





There seems to be a very general 
feeling among merchandisers, and the 
less experienced they are, the more 
they are subject to such convictions, 
that in order to get volume of sales, 
prices must be made very low, and that 
prices can only move in one direction, 


downward; any effort to move them in 
the other direction will dry up the 
business. This is a fallacy, particu- 
larly with articles of as much real 
merit and real demand as electrical ap- 
pliances. 

As a policy in merchandising, the 
central stations should stay in the 
business, and should be leaders in it, 
but should recognize the very great ad- 
vantage to them of having a large 
number of independent dealers in the 
field, and with this thought in mind 
should shape their policy so that these 
dealers in fair competition can make 
and accumulate money, and become 
strong and resourceful. 

We want a reasonable profit for our- 
selves, and we want our contemporaries 
to make a reasonable profit, ard if 
there is a tendency for the central sta- 
tion to make too much when goods are 
sold on a basis which will yield the 
dealer in competition a reasonable 
profit, the matter can readily be 
equalized by the central station assum- 
ing more of the burden of the necessary 
publicity. 

If you are not doing twenty-five cents 
worth of merchandise sales for every 
collar’s worth of electricity sales in 
your territory, you are not doing what 
you should be doing right now, and 
this business should grow faster in pro- 
portion than the busines of distribut- 
ing electricity. 


Watch the Gross Profit 


In the doing of this business, perhaps 
the most important thing to watch is 
your gross profit. You will merchandise 
a small amount of goods which might 
be termed staples, the margin of profit 
in which is small, and has been from 
time immemorial, but you will carry 
this more or less as an accommodation 











Illuminating Experts Review Lighting Progress at Annual Convention and 
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The close interdependence of the lighting 
fixture dealer, lamp salesman and electri- 
cal contractor on the one hand, and the il- 
luminating engineer on the cther, was a 
subject brought up more than once on the 
convention floors at Swampscott, Mass., 
where the Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety held its annual meeting from Septem- 
ber 25 to 28. 

For. great as had been the strides in the 
illuminating art in the last fifteen years, it 
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was pointed out that the public at large 
has not kept pace with that advance, In 
the work of dispelling this general ignor- 
ance and educating the public to derive the 
fullest benefits from the discoveries and 
efforts of illuminating engineers, the latter 
sorely need the help of the lighting fixture 
dealer, lamp salesman and electrical con- 
tractor, because of their direct contact with 
the buying public. 

Among the papers read and discussed on 


poe 











the convention floors—extracts from which 
will appear in this and succeeding issues of 
Electrical Merchandising — were the fol- 
lowing: 

“Lighting Statistics of Representative 
Urban and Suburban Homes,” by Norman 
D. Macdonald, Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories; “A Survey of Residence Lighting,” 
by M. Luckiesh. Nela Research Labora- 
tories; “How to Tell Perivud Styles in Fix- 
tures,” by J. W. Gosling; ‘‘Practical Ap- 
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line, and your cost of carrying and sell- 
ing will also be relatively low. How- 
ever, the great volume of appliances 
of recent introduction, which constitute 
the bulk of your sales, and which are 
the articles you push, must carry a 
good margin, and if they do not you 
should resolutely put your foot down 
and decline to handle them until they 
are presented to you on_a basis where 
they do. 

Naturally, you must pass into these 
situations gradually. The Common- 
wealth Edison Company in its mer- 
chandising policy is endeavoring to 
work to a point of forty per cent mini- 
mum margin, and to have a policy that 
it will not place any goods on its 
counters which carry less than this. It 
is encouraging to report that the man- 
ufacturers and jobbers have begun to 
understand and recognize the situation, 
_and the trend of their prices is more 
and more toward a basis which wiil 
permit of the realization of such a 
policy. 


The Merchandising Business of the 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 


It may be a matter of interest to you, 
and not out of place, to make a brief 
statement as to the merchandising busi- 
ness of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, and a plan of co-operation 
with independent dealers which it is 
endeavoring to carry out at the present 
time. 

The company’s policy is that of mak- 
ing a direct profit on the merchandise 
which it sells, and of co-operating with 
the independent dealers, and shaping 
its policies so that they may compete 
and also make a profit. The company 
does a large amount of newspaper, 
magazine, billboard, general, and street 
car advertising, it endeavors to make 


Advertising for Salesmen— 
and Customers, Too 


A Big Opportunity 
for Real Salesmen in an 
Unlimited Field 


HIS communication is addressed to experienced salesmen making 
big money m all lines of business. Great opportunities exist, and 
Greater ones are developing, in the sales of labor-saving electrical 

products. The average housewife welcomes their introduction into her 

home, for they save her time, strength and money 

The merchandising of these electrical appliances offers opportunities 

unsurpassed in any line of business. The field is actually unlimited. 

It is being steadily developed by constant newspaper and magazine 

advertising, from all of which the salesmen derive the full benefit 

The work takes you out of doors and brings you in contact wth our 

thousands of customers. Our very liberal plan of payment with monthly 

lighting bills makes selling easy 








This Company, with its saps mal facilities a resource: 
this class of business, cai a large numbe; 
who will not be satisfied sat less they have an oj r 
increasingly large mcomes. It can also use untelligent, ambitious young 
men and will train them at its own expense 

Many independent local dealers, besides the Commonweahh Edison 
Company, also need high grade salesmen, and applicants will benefit 
by eacellent opportunities in their organwations. No real, live salesman. 
can afford to overlook the possibiities of this wonderful field. 


Apply to Mr. A. B. Gates personally 
—preferably between 9 A. M. and Noon 
Employment Division 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
Room 1804, 72 West Adams Street 


s for handling 














When electrical merchants 
Wanted” advertisements like 
do more than reach the 

want—they can talk to women prospects 
over the  salesmens’ _ shoulders. Many 
women will read advertisements like this. 
They may wonder if it doesn’t offer an op- 
portunity for their husbands. It will im- 
press them that the use of electrical ap- 
pliances is increasing. It tells them of 
appliance advantages and of selling on easy 
terms, just as any other advertisement does. 


run “Help 
‘this, they can 
salesmen they 





a decided feature of its window dis- 
plays, employing a trained window 
trimmer, and uses other up-to-date 
measures for bringing people inte its 
stores and giving publicity to its sales. 

A factor in the latter is a coupon 
plan which is used most effectively. A 
simple coupon, known as a bill certifi- 
cate, is enclosed with each of the 500,- 
000 monthly bills. This, on being pre- 
sented at any one of the shops within 
an average period of thirty days, en- 
titles the one presenting it to a profit 


sharing coupon good for an indefinite 
period and worth three cents in ex- 
change for any of the company’s mer- 
chandise, either in payment in full or 
in part. This plan results in bringing 
approximately 1,500,000 people into the 
company’s shops each year. 


Effort Is Concentrated on One or Two 
Makes of Each Article 

The company endeavors to continu- 
ally broaden its varieties of merchan- 
dise, but at least in the larger articles 
leans decidedly to the idea of concen- 
trating on one or, at most, two makes 
of each article, as it has been con- 
clusively demonstrated that an attempt 
to extol the virtues of a variety of 
makes of an article scatters selling en- 
thusiasm and loses sales. The company 
hopes to sell during the current calen- 
dar year between $3,500,000 and $4,- 
000,000 worth of electrical merchandise 
of the appliance nature, not including 
heavy and staple merchandise, such as 
cable, lamps, and wiring’ supplies, 
which are handled in a separate depart- 
ment, and which will amount to at least 
$1,500,000 per annum more. 

The company has for some time been 
endeavoring to co-operate with the in- 
dependent dealers, and this has devel- 
oped into a movement somewhat in the 
nature of an experiment, that is being 
tried at the present time, to promote 
cordial and mutually helpful relations 
between the central station and these 
dealers. The company, dealing with 
the members of the Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Association of Chicago, some 
125 in number, which assures a certain 
stability, extends to as many of the 
members as desire to avail themselves 
of it the privilege of receiving payment 
at their stores for the light and power 
bills of the company, and of exchanging 





Find Biggest Need at Present Is Education of the Public to Advances Made 
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DPlication of the Principles of School Light- 


ing,” by H. B. Dates, Case School of Ap- 
plied Science, Cleveland ; “Overcoming Day- 
light Reflections in Show Windows,” by 
Ward Harrison and H. T. Spaulding, Na- 
tional Lamp Works of G. E. Company; “Ef- 
fect of Light on the Drawing Power of the 
Show Window,” by Walter Sturrock and 
J. M. Shute of the National Lamp Works 
and the Edison Lamp Works of the G. EF. 
Company respectively; “Lighting for Pub- 
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lic Eating Places,” by J. L. 
X-Ray Reflector Company; 
Food Industry,” by W H. 
Edison Lamp Works; 
Tungsten Filament 


Stair, National 
“Lighting the 

Rademacher, 
“Performance of the 
Lamps on Alternating 
and Direct Current,” by John W. Lieb, New 
York Edison Company: “Office Lighting 
from the Viewpoint of Hygiene,” by Dr. A. 
B. Emmons; “The Cost of Daylight,’ by 
M. Luckiesh and L. L. Holladay, Nela Re- 
search Laboratories; and “Lighting for 





Motion Picture Studios,” by *F. S. Mills 
National X-Ray Reflector Company. F. FE 
Cady also gave an interesting report of 
the Committee on Progress 

The newly elected officers for 1922 23 
are: President, Ward Harrison; general 
secretary, Samuel G. Hibben; treasurer, 
Louis B. Marks; vice-presidents, William J 
Drisko, Otis L. Johnson, G. Bertram Regar 
directors, F. R. Barnitz, Clarence L. Law, 
and A, L. Powell 
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The Commonwealth Edison Company has 
one main-appliance shop in its office build- 
ing in the Loop district in Chicago, utiliz- 
ing some 25,000 square feet of first floor 
sales and window space, and perhaps half 
this amount of store room space in the 
basement. In addition, it maintains five 


branch stores in the outlying sections of the 
city, carrying full lines of stock, and nine 
stores used as headquarters for washing 
machine, vacuum cleaner, and phonograph 
salesmen. The electric shops employ, 


A Group of Store Salespeople from the Commonwealth Edison Shops 


The: 


men aggregating approximately 100. 
company’s policy is that of making a direct 


profit on the merchandise which it sells, 
and of co-operating with the independent 
dealers, and shaping its policies so that 
the dealers may compete and also make- 
a profit. 





bill certificates and redeeming coupons, 
to exactly the same extent as is en- 
joyed by the company’s shops. 


Weekly Dinner Meetings with 
Contractors 


In addition to this, the company is 
holding at the present time a series of 
weekly dinners. These are attended by 
from seventy-five to one-hundred 
people, three-fourths of them dealers, 
and one-fourth of them representatives 
of the company. At these meetings 
subjects of interest with reference to 


roughly, 90 people in the shops, and in 
addition have two crews of outside sales- 
the business are taken up. One or 


two meetings have been devoted to 
window trimming, a typical window 
having been erected in the dining room. 
Making use of this, illustrations were 
given of how not to dress a window and 
how to dress one, also good lighting and 
poor lighting, lectures on merchandis- 
ing by men of experience, papers and 
discussions on the proper amount of 
stock to carry and what the selection 
should be, sales demonstrations, with 
the necessary properties to give it a 
realistic turn, and with all the above 








You Can’t Go Wrong 


By C. L. FUNNELL 


Henry McCarthy De Lorimer Swift 

Hated to shop but he needed a gift 

Fit to present to a lady he’d miffed. 
Gosh how he dreaded to buy it! 


First he went into a novelty shop 
Full of bronze idols and similar hop. 
They showed him their junk till he said 
to them: “Stop! 
I’m darned if I'll such 
9 


purchase 
hooey 











With Electrical Gifts 


Next he invaded a general store 
Together with millions of women, or 
more. 
He exited quickly. At that, not before 
The shoppers had battered him badly. 


Then as the sun was beginning to sink 
Henry retired to his office to think. 
In came his neighbor, a fellow named 
Spink. 
Who deals in electric equipment. 


“Listen!” said Spink to the struggle- 


torn Hen, 

“You never need fuss about women 
again. 

Just buy ’em a grill or a perce now 
and then. 


They always like presents electric!” 


Hen bought a grill that was joy to the 
eye. 
Made a hit with the girl, who said 
“Henry, dear, why 
Don’t you stick to electrical gifts when 
you buy?” 
And they need an electrical diamond! 


the straightening out of any unsatis- 
factory policies as between the two. 
bodies, and the advertising of the 
dealers jointly with the central station 
in the advertisements of the latter. 
The result has been an increased in- 
terest in the business, and an en- 
thusiastic, cordial relationship, which 
is doing much to assist in the distribu- 
tion of merchandise in the community. 

Such a policy will, in the writer’s 
judgment, breed good feeling and 
pleasant inter-industry relations, and 
the immediate result at least will be 
that the central station will sell more 
rather than less merchandise, while 
the amount which goes on its lines will 
be very materially increased. 

Summarizing my entire subject, I 
would say: 

1. Central stations should be leaders 
in the merchandising of electrical ap- 
pliances. 

2. Central stations should co-oper- 
ate with and encourage independent 
dealers, and seek to assist them in es- 
tablishing profitable businesses. 

3. The merchandising of appliances 
should be done at a profit above all 
charges which would prevail in a sepu- 
rately maintained business. 

4. Business should be vigorously 
pushed by using advertising and out- 
side sales forces. 

5. Accounting should be done in such 
a way as to insure all charges being 
made which would ordinarily be made 
if the merchandising department were 
an independent concern. 

6. A detailed uniform accounting 
system should be devised for adoption 
by all companies in the N.E.L.A., to the 
end that figures may be comparable 
and companies may profit by the ex- 
periences of others. 
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“Satisfied Users from Satisfied Users” 


The All-Year Purpose and Apt Slogan Back of 
the Campaign Which Won Second Prize in 
“Electrical Merchandising’s” Recent Sales Contest 


By MAXWELL COLEMAN, 


Coleman Electric Company, Allentown, Pa. 














The main salesroom of the Coleman Elec- 
_ tric Company, Allentown, Pa., presents an 
interior designed to welcome the most dis- 
criminating prospective customer. Wicker 





% 





easy-chairs and a _ reading-table with a 
copy of Electrical Merchandising lying on 
it, invite the visitor to linger a while and 
read—about appliances and homes electric! 





HEN I decided to enter Elec- 

trical Merchandising’s sum- 

' mer sales contest, I set right 

to work on my own little summer 

sales campaign. My new customers 

I planned to secure by enlisting the 

aid of old ones,—which, after all is 

the most satisfactory way to make 
and to keep satisfied customers. 

My slogan in the weekly sales 
letters to the salesmen in our organ- 
ization was: “Secure Satisfied Users 
from Satisfied Users.” This proved 
a real slogan and gave the men some- 
thing to work with. In addition, I 
offered a prize to the salesman at- 
taining the highest number of sales, 
and a special inducement to the one 
securing the largest list of new pros- 
pects, but all the salesmen on the 
staff were given a bonus on sales. 

The accompanying three letters 
were mailed to customers who had 
purchased washers and cleaners from 
the Coleman Electric Company dur- 
ing the past three years. The letters, 
which are self-explanatory, were sent 
out a week apart, the first one being 
mailed June 6. 

Besides securing seven hundred 
and twenty-five new and active pros- 


pects from three hundred and sixty- 
eight old customers and selling a 
total of twenty-eight washers and 
thirty-eight cleaners, our July and 
August business increased almost 
double the record for those two 
months since we have been in busi- 
ness. The lines we handle are Gain- 


aday, Laundryette and Woodrow 
washers and Apex and _ Rayvac 
cleaners. 


The results which I have obtained 
have proven that there is business 
to be had if one only wakes up to the 
realization that it cannot be secured 
by waiting in the store for business 
to come in. It has always been said 
that “A satisfied user is the best 
advertisement,” but why not resolve 
that statement into dollars and cents 
by making “satisfied users from 
satisfied users?” 

If this report is of any value to 
other electrical men who wish to 
increase their sales as I have done, I 
shall be more than glad to offer fur- 
ther information and to answer any 
letters to those who wish to put on a 
similar campaign. 

June 6th, 1922. 
Mrs. S. Haines, 
814 Liberty St., 
Allentown, Pa. 


Dear Madam: 

As a purchaser of a household labor- 
saving device, bought of the Coleman 
Electric Company, you are entitled to 
join our Sales-Stimulation Plan, which 

















A picture which shows how attractive—and 
how useful in a merchandising sense—the 
passageway to a rear showroom can be made. 


This 


long corridor in the Coleman store 
serves to display electric washers, portable 


lamps, ceiling fixtures, and brackets. 
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will be both profitable and_ beneficial 
to you. 

This is the first of a series of three 
letters, which will be sent to you in 
three successive weeks, explaining our 
plan of co-operation, whereby it will 
be possible for you, with slight effort, 
to add to your “pin money.” 

We merely want your close attention 
to further particulars, which you will 
receive next week. 

Thanking you for your 
we are 


courtesy, 


Yours very truly, 
COLEMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY. 


June 16th, 1922. 
Dear Madam: 

Now is the time to start your efforts 
in the right direction. Do not wait 
until the last few weeks, for then it 
may be too late. 

See all your friends now and get 
their views regarding the purchase of 
an electric cleaner or washer—then 
you will be ready to start things off 
right, when July 1 comes around. 

This is our plan and we hope you 
will agree that it will work out to 
mutual advantage: 

Five grand prizes will be awarded 
for the first five having the largest 
number of points at the end of the con- 
test. In addition to this every cleaner 
sale will entitle you to five points and 
every washer sale to ten points. Every 
five points gives you one dollar and 
ten points two dollars. There will be 


no limit to the number of points. The 
more friends purchase cleaners or 
washers, the more points you will 
secure. 

Zemember! you do not have to sell 
anything, but merely give the names of 
friends who might be interested to one 
of our salesmen. Or call either at the 
store or on the phone. If a sale re- 
sults you will be entitled to the cash 
equivalent at once and the amount of 
points will be credited to you for the 
grand prizes. 

The prizes and further confidential 
information will follow in our next 
letter. 

Yours very truly, 
COLEMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
June 27th, 1922. 
Dear Madam: 

You will recall in our preceding let- 
ters that our sales-stimulation plan 
starts July 1. It will run until Thurs- 
day, Aug. 31, 9 p.m., when the names 
of the prize winners will be announced 
at the store and by mail. Remember 
this is a confidential plan between our- 
selves and yourself. There will be no 
publicity to outsiders, newspaper or 
otherwise. The prizes will be as fol- 
lows: 

First—A thirty-five dollar set of 
four pieces, a percolator, tray, sugar, 
and creamer. 

Second—A twenty-five dollar perco- 
lator. 

Third—A twenty dollar table stove. 

Fourth—A fifteen dollar chafing dish. 





LECTRICAL 

MERCHAN- 
DISING reaches 
you in two sections 
this month—as you 
have_ probably 
noticed. 


Section One is the 
regular main maga- 
zine, devoted to the 
selling problems of 


Pictures to Show to Your Store Visitors 


Use ‘The Home Electrical” Seetion 
to Help You Sell! 


gifts. It will do 
missionary and edu- 
cational work for 
you. Use it in one 
or more of these 
three ways: 


1. Lift it out 
and leave it 
lying on your 
counter or read- 
ing table for cus- 





the electrical trade, 





and 


Section Two, The Home Electrical, is 
an 8-page sepia supplement of pictures 
suggesting new and convenient uses of 
electricity, for the home and for the 
public generally. This Home Electrical 
Section is separate from the pages of 
the main magazine, but will be found 
slipped in between them, for cor 
venience in mailing. 


The Home Electrical Section carries 6 
message for you and your selling staff, 
put it has an even more important and 
more interesting message for the 
customers to whom you want to sell. 
It will tell them the electrical story in 
the universal language of pictures. 
It will suggest electrical Christmas 





tomers to pick up 
and read. 


a: If you are busy and a customer 
comes in, hand it to the waiting 
customer to read and learn about 


the many other electrical appli- 
ances. 


3. Or, let your best outside sales- 
man take it to show to customers to 
interest them in the electric home 
idea. 


If you would like some extra copies 
of this Home Electrical Section, we 
have printed a limited number of 
additional sets which you can obtain 
at the nominal price of ten cents each, 
by addressing Electrical Merchandising, 
Tenth Avenue at Thirty-sixth Street, 
New York City. 











Your Home Electric Booklet 


“My Own Electric Home” is the title of this 
attractive booklet, which the Society for 
Electrical Development is ready to distrib- 
ute in quantities for presentation to the 
thousands of visitors at “Home Electric” 
demonstrations. The booklet contains 
everything the home-maker would want to 
know, in applying electrical ideas to her 
own home. It is written in the person of 
the woman herself, as the story of a woman 
who is planning to electrify her own home 
after a visit to a “Home Electric.” Wiring 
diagrams of typical rooms, and a page of 
costs of operation, are cther features of the 
booklet. Terms at which the booklet may 
be had in quantities may be obtained from 
the Society’s headquarters, 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 





Fifth—A ten dollar electric toaster. 


These are all appliances of the finest 
quality, and in the event that you 
already have or wish to exchange your 
prize, you can do so for anything 
equivalent in cash value. In addition 
to this you will receive cash for the 
number of points earned. This example 
may aid you to further understand the 
simplicity of our plan. 

Suppose for instance, on next Mon- 
day while you are doing your washing 
or any other day when you’re doing 
your cleaning, your neighbor Mrs. 
Smith happens to call and expresses an 
interest in your washer or cleaner, as 
the case may be. If she wishes to 
come in the store, ask her to mention 
your name, or perhaps she would 
rather wait before purchasing. When 
one of our representatives call, you can 
give him Mrs. Smith’s name together 
with other likely prospects. Should he 
succeed in obtéining a sale you will 
immediately get two dollars if it be a 
washer, one dollar if it be a cleaner 
and the five or ten points credited to 
you for the grand prize. Remember this 
does not obligate you in any way and 
if you do not wish it your name will 
not be mentioned. 

You may expect a visit from one of 
our representatives in a few weeks. We 
will appreciate your courtesy and co- 
operation. Save up all the names and 
also any questions you may have. 

Yours very truly, 
COLEMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY. 





Electrical Merchandising Pictorial 


A Monthly Picture Section of Sales Ideas 
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Will Your 
Store 
Smile a 
Christmas 
Welcome? 























































































































HE first essential of 

the Christmas window 
and the Christmas. store 
is that it should have the 
itmosphere, the — festive 
spirit of the holidays. For 
people buy poods in stores 
all the year round to sat 
isfy material needs or per- 
sonal desires, Suit at 
Christmas time they buy 
for the joy of giving and 
to make this buy ny easier 
and happier, the Christmas 
cheer should shine and 
sparkle in the shops. 

So holly, ground pine, 
mistletoe, red bells, light- 
ed trees, snow, tinsel and 
olittes are all part of 
Christmas selling and 
should be emploved with 
all the thought and clever 
ness that can be applied. 
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| Early 
Christmas 
windows 
mean . 
early 
Christmas 1 is 



















Keerything 
de pen ds on 
what your window 
says to the men and 
the women who stop 
as the crowd Passes by). 
Does it merely stop them 
or does it call out to them 

that here are suggestions 
for their Christmas buying? 
Does it suggest ideas gifts 
for one particular person or 
does it hold) possibilities for 
several? These are the tests 
of a good Christmas window. 
Your window must be more 
than attractive, more than 
“Christmas-sy” In) atmos- 
phere, more than interest- 

ing. It must help the 
shopper. Tf it) does, it 
will sell) goods. And 
remember —- Early 
Christmas win- 
dows mean early 
Christmas 
sales! 







































































Let your 
Christmas | 
windows _ 
sparkle 
with the | 
Christmas | 
gifts inside 








Window 
displays, of 
course, are adver- 
tising. But the win- 
dow advertises the 
merchant’s goods at the 
vital moment when the 
shopper is before the store 

and it is easiest for her to 
come in and buy. It is not 
necessary to reach out, send 

a message to her home, to 
tell her what you have to 
offer her. She is already 
there and she can see. 

The window of the electric 
shop has the opportunity to 
speak to every man and 
woman who passes down 
that street seeking for 

Christmas gifts. But the 
merchant must make 
Itanterest them. 
Then it will sell 
goods for him 
this Christ- 
mas! 
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THE GOOD CLEANER 
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allymamnt | 
Clann bdusinss? 


F we offered to build a permanent Electric Cleaner Department for you; offered to 
assist you to maintain a sales force that would get the business, would you accept this 
profitable offer? That’s just what we want to do for you. 








Our trained Sales Service Men can build a permanent America Sales Force in any market 
having sufficient meter installations to support such an organization. The outstanding 
feature of our plan is that it will start getting business for you right away and continue lo get 
the business. This is not a temporary campaign offer. 


We realize that to get volume sales, the first requirement is that the product must be right; 
second, the proper sales effort must be exerted; third, customers must be given the oppor- 
tunity to buy on the easy-payment plan. 


America’s 100‘. Profit, plus the fact that you know the product will deliver continued 
satisfactory service, plus a selling plan that will get the business, plus a financing plan that 
removes the last obstacle to volume sales, makes the America Franchise valuable to any 
dealer who wants more business and larger profits. 


Write or wire today and tell us that you will accept a permanent Electric Cleaner business. 
We will have our representative call and present details of our plan or forward you full 
information by return mail. The business is there. The America Sales Developer Plan will 
get it. 


THE WISE-McCLUNG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
500 Eighth Street 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 
Export Department: 11 Waverly Place, New York City, N. Y. 
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It Led the Way to 
Lower Priced Electric Washers 


Until the Sunnysuds was announced 20 months ago, 
neither appliance dealers nor the public believed that 
a standard size all-metal cabinet electric washer could 
be sold for a moderate price—and deliver full measure 
of satisfaction. 


Not only was the Sunnysuds the first washer of this 
type built to meet the great “moderate purse market” 
—but its design and construction were such as to 
stamp it almost immediately as one of the genuine 
quality washers on the market, regardless of price. 


As a result, the Sunny Line Appliances, Inc. now ranks 
among the foremost manufacturers in the industry, 
having delivered over 25,000 washers and established 
an organization of 1100 dealers since production began 
fifteen months ago. 


We know from the nature of the applications we have 
received that the Sunnysuds franchise is highly regarded 
by alert dealers. There is still a scattering of territory 
where there is room for aggressive representation. Per- 
haps you are so located. Write at once for information. 


SUNNY LINE APPLIANCES, Inc. 


bactory les Department 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN MANSFIELI0, OHIO) 


Canadian hactory NKitthenes Ontario 
/ rport De pl eft Broadway, New Yorl. 
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“But,” complains Mrs. Brown, “there isn’t a single 
convenience outlet! We wouldn't think of buying a 
house that didn’t have electrical outlets in every room.” 
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Try This 
Next Sunday Afternoon 


A Method for Getting the Real Estate Man Interested in the Electrical 
Appointments of the Property He Has to Sell, Showing 
Him How Wiring Conveniences Will Increase 


the Salability of Any Residence 


UILDERS and real-estate men 
will be more and more inter- 
ested in installing complete 
wiring jobs, as fast as they find 

that such electrical conveniences make 
their houses more rapidly salable to the 
general public. 

To stimulate interest in convenience- 
outlets in particular, a certain Western 
electrical league is carrying out a local 
campaign on the following lines: 

On Sunday afternoon, — we'll say, — 
Elmer Brown, a prosperous electrical 
business man, invites Friend Wife to go 
with him for a drive over to the other side 
of town (where he is not so well known) 
to look through a new house there being 
offered for sale. 

Mrs. Brown is “let in” on the plot dur- 
ing the drive over. So, as the real-estate 
agent shows the Browns through the 
house, Mrs. B. is loud in her praise of 
the arrangement of the rooms, the closets, 
the woodwork, and so on, and the 


plains Mrs. Brown, “I don’t see a single 
convenience outlet in any of these up- 
stairs rooms or the kitchen—and only one 
outlet in the living room! I wouldn't 
think of buying a new house that didn’t 
have outlets in every room. A house isn’t 
really modern or up-to-date if it hasn't 
outlets. Outlets mean everything, nowa- 
days. Come on, Elmer, I don’t like this 
house anyway.” 

And the Browns swish out, leaving the 
bewildered real-estate agent to report the 
incident to his principal, with the com- 
ment, “I guess we'd better put some of 
these outlet things into this house if we 
expect it to sell. 
want ’em.” 


The wimmin seem to 


Later in the afternoon the Browns re- 
peat the process at another new house. 
Meanwhile other good Electrical League 
members like the 
Greene the jobber’s man, 


Jones contractor, 
Wilkins the 
lighting company’s salesmanager, and all 
the rest of the local electrical family, are 





agent pricks 


up his ears at 

the prospect 
ce 
S 


of an easy five- 
per-cent com- 
mission on a 
quick sale. 
Then comes 
the denoue- 


each out with 
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their own de- 


Jaan voted wives, 





all spreading 
the electrical 
gospel 
similar 
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A S2 in a 
way, 


with such real 
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ment! 
“But,” com- 








they find with 
houses to sell! 
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Take a thousand middle-class wired homes any- 
where under average conditions, and the percent- 
ages of “saturation” of the electric-lighting and 
electric-outlet equipment now installed, as compared 
with the “conservative ideal” home defined by Mr. 
Luckiesh in this and preceding chapters, will appear 
somewhat as follows: 


Total Wattage of Present Lamps...... 


46 per cent 


A Commereiat. Survey. of 


ger 
~ 


Residerice 


+ Tg arora 


Lighting Possibilities: aM 


kin 
a. 





Present Convenience Outlets.......... 28 per cent 
Present Portable Lamps.............. 20 per cent 
Present Wall-brackets................ 29 per cent 


Present Ceiling Fixtures.............. 100 per cent 


While the ceiling fixtures now installed average 
nearly one for each room,—enough for satisfactory 
lighting——many of such ceiling fixtures are anti- 
quated and should be replaced by modern fixtures. 






















trical Merchandising for Septem- 

ber and October) various analyses 
have been presented of data obtained 
in a survey of urban middle-class 
homes. Various phases have been 
touched upon, such as the saturation 
of the present and potential markets, 
the influence of the cost, ownership 
and number of rooms of a home on 
the wattage of lamps used and on the 
type and number of fixtures and of 
portables, and the status of fixtures 
and of shades in the various rooms 
of the home. These phases have been 
discussed with the view of pointing 
out the character and magnitude of 
the market open to the electrical mer- 
chandiser in the present seven to 
eight million wired homes. The sur- 
vey shows also how much the aver- 
age home is under-wired and under- 
lighted, and indicates what can be 


[: PREVIOUS articles (in Elec- 


By M. LUCKIESH 


done in new homes as well as in the 
fourteen million unwired homes. In 
the present article some details per- 
taining to fixtures, sockets and wat- 
tages are presented. Some of the 
points have been touched upon oc- 
casionally in previous articles but the 
data are presented here for the sake 
of completeness. 

In Table I are presented certain 
facts pertaining to ceiling fixtures, 
sockets, and wattage. As stated ina 
previous article the ceiling fixture is 
used quite as generally as can be ex- 
pected. However, it appears that 
about 50 per cent of these actually 
in use are antiquated. Many should 
be replaced by modern fixtures and 
many should be rehabilitated with 
new glassware or shades of other 
material. About 13 per cent have no 
shades and inasmuch as satisfactory 
lighting requires that lamps be 


Director of Applied Science, Nela Research Laboratories, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


shaded this represents an appreciable 
market. The number of sockets per 
fixture in the living-room and the 
dining-room indicates the preponder- 
ance of showers. In many of these 
fixtures 50-watt lamps can be in- 
stalled with satisfaction if the shades 
are deep enough. 
TABLE I—CEILING-FIXTURES IN 


MIDDLE-CLASS HOMES 


Fixtures Sockets be 
per per 
aml Fixtures Seabest 


Living-room............ Lt 3:5 41 
Dining-room............ 1.0 3.4 40 
eS Are 4 1.1 60 
ee Se eee 0.8 : 45 
eee 0.5 1.0 43 
Average. . a 0.9 2.0 48 


In Table I, it will be noted that the 
average sockets per ceiling-fixture in 
the kitchen is 1.1. This means that 
there are some antiquated fixtures. 
In a previous article it was noted 
that 23 per cent of the ceiling fix- 
tures in the kitchens have no shades. 
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The average watts per socket is 
about 60. This can be increased to 
at least a 75-watt lamp in each 
socket or a 100-watt “daylight” lamp. 
In the larger kitchens these can be 
increased to 100-watt lamps or 150- 
watt “daylight” lamps. Altogether 
the present wired kitchens are at- 
tractive markets for modern fixtures, 
modern glassware, and larger lamps. 

Inasmuch as brackets spanning the 
mirror in the bath-room provide the 
best solution, the present status of 
the ceiling-fixture in the bath-room 
appears satisfactory. 

In the basement there is an aver- 
age of 2.3 sockets with 43 watts per 
socket, a total of 99 watts. Consid- 
ering that the lamp over the laundry- 
trays may well be a 100-watt bowl- 
enameled lamp or a 150-watt daylight 
lamp, and that several other outlets 
and lamps can be used with satisfac- 
tion in the basement it is obvious 
that this neglected part of the light- 
ing of the home offers a large mar- 
ket for wiring and lamps. In fact a 
reflector and large lamp over the 
laundry trays might well be a cam- 
paigning feature. 


Wall-Brackets 


In Table II are presented certain 
data pertaining to  wall-brackets, 
sockets, and wattage. 


TABLE II—WALL-BRACKETS IN THE 
MIDDLE-CLASS HOME 


Fixtures Sockets Watts 
Per er Per 

Room Fixtures Socket 
Living-room............ 0.52 '.2 31 
Dining-room............ 0.35 LZ 34 
pS rrr 1.0 32 
ee ee 0.47 t 39 
Bath-room............. 0.62 1.0 45 
BIGGES. Scisscciccccccs GA 1 36 


With only 0.52 brackets per living- 
room there should be some opportu- 
nities for selling decorative brackets. 
However, in the wired homes it is 
perhaps easier to sell brackets where 
they are useful than where they are 
largely decorative. Doubtless it 
would be easier in general to sell 
portables in the living-rooms of 
houses already wired than wall- 
brackets. The same discussion ap- 
plies to the dining-room. There is 
some market for brackets in these 
cases in wired houses but not a large 
or easy one. 

In the kitchen there is an average 
of only 0.22 brackets. It is difficult 
to conceive a well-lighted kitchen 
without at least one bracket, say, over 
the sink. Brackets for the kitchen 
represent a real market in the homes 
already built. 

Brackets spanning mirrors in the 
bed-rooms are very useful but the 





average for this room is only 0.47 
brackets. Thus, there is a market 
for brackets here but perhaps in 
many cases it would be easier to in- 
stall pairs of properly designed 
portables in the homes already 
wired. In the brackets 50-watt 
lamps can be used with satisfaction 
thus replacing the average of 39 
watts. 

The wattage per bracket in the 
bath-room is quite satisfactory but 
there is an average of only 0.62 
brackets per bath-room. Therefore 
there are many bath-rooms in which 
two brackets might be installed and 
in these sockets 50-watt lamps can 
be used. 

The portable lamp has been dis- 
cussed here and there throughout 
preceding articles because it is so 












b> Have 
28 You | 
r Been 


Reading 





this remarkable series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Luckiesh, analyz- 
ing the results of his survey of | 
the lighting and electrical wir- | 
ing of the average middle-class 
American home as it exists 
to-day? 


Some surprising facts are be- 
ing unfolded by Mr. Luckiesh. 
For example, he shows that the 
average middle-class American | 
home has less than half the 
lamps it should have; barely | 
one quarter of the proper num- | 
ber of convenience outlets; only 
one-fifth of its reasonable 
quota of portable lamps; and 
not yet one-third of its desir- 
able equipment of _ side-wall 
brackets. Or, stated in another 
way, the average home is about 
half-lighted, and about one- 
quarter equipped with lighting 
and wiring facilities. 











These surveys (preceding in- 
_stallments in the September | 
_and October issues) point the 
way for contractors, dealers, 
| electragists, and lighting com- 
panies to secure thousands of 
dollars of profitable business 
| right in their own local com- 


| munities, by bringing home- 








| lighting equipment up to date. 





often the best or easiest solution of 
the particular problem. This is par- 
ticularly true in the homes already 
wired. The survey indicates 1.7 
sockets per portable in the living- 
room, 1.5 sockets per portable in 
the dining-room and 1.1 sockets in 
the bed-room. This appears satis- 
factory with the exception of the 
living-room. Here the average of 
1.7 sockets per portable indicates a 
lesser use of the larger portables 
than there should be. Furthermore 
the average of 1.2 portables per 
living-room is far too small for the 
best there is in lighting. The aver- 
age of only 0.16 portables per bed- 
room indicates a large market for 
boudoir lamps. In the dining-room 
only 0.14 portables are found on an 
average. The buffet in every dining- 
room provides a place for a pair of 
small decorative portables. 

From such data as already pre- 
sented it has been found that the 
average total number of 
represented in the six rooms, in- 
cluding living-room, dining-room, 
kitchen, bed-room, bath-room, and 
basement is seventeen sockets. Ad- 
ding to this another bed-room and 
we have nineteen sockets exclusive 
of halls, porches, etc. If we allow 
four sockets for the other places we 
have a total of twenty-three sockets 
in the average home. 


Total Wattage of Lamps per Room 


The average total wattage of lamps 
in sockets in the various rooms is 
presented in Table III. 


TABLE III—AVERAGE TOTAL WATTAGE OF 
LAMPS IN VARIOUS ROOMS COMPARED 
WITH DESIRABLE TOTAL WATTAGES. 

Actual Desirable 

Wattage Wattage 
Se Ae OPEC 258 540 
Dining-room 154 230 
RRR or aic/ed ai'n als weet O39 81 180 


140 
100 
300 


Bed-r om 
BathPooM... 0c cceccccc ay 55 
ee EAPO Te eee e 99 


A casual glance at the foregoing 
average wattages might indicate 
that they were sufficient but upon 
consideration they will be found to 
be much less than desirable if we 
equip the average home with proper 
ceiling-fixtures, wall-brackets, and 
portables from which adequate and 
proper lighting can be obtained for 
various activities and occasions. 

This “conservative ideal’? which 
has been discussed in preceding 


articles was wired and equipped in 
various ways and an average wattage 
was obtained for the purpose of pre- 
vious discussions. 

In the 
brief 


following paragraphs a 


discussion of one of these 





sockets - 
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“ideal” average homes is discussed 
from the standpoint of total wattage 
of lamps in the sockets. 

Living - room — General lighting 
from a shower or from indirect port- 
ables could utilize up to 200 watts. 
A table-lamp, a floor lamp, a small 
piano lamp or desk lamp, and two 
small decorative portables can easily 
account for 340 watts. This is a 
total of 540 watts which of course 
would seldom be used all at one time. 
If decorative brackets were used the 
general-lighting wattage might be 
reduced accordingly. 

Dining-room—In the case of a 
shower, lamps aggregating 150 to 
200 watts in deep dense shades could 
provide general lighting and from 
30 to 100 watts in the decorative 
portables. A total of 230 watts is 
taken as desirable. 


Kitchen—A 100-watt lamp in the 
ceiling fixture is assumed to be a 
desirable average. This depends on 
whether or not daylight lamps are 
used. Two auxiliary brackets or 
other sockets are assumed to be 
desirable thus accounting for 80 
watts. It appears safe to assume a 
total of 180 watts as desirable. 

Bed-room—A central fixture using 
50 watts, two brackets or dresser- 
lamps using 50 watts, and a bed- 
lamp of 40 watts makes an aggregate 
of 140 watts. This wattage may 
easily be distributed in two brackets 


and a portable without considering 
the ceiling-fixture. 


Bath-room—One bracket on each 
side of the mirror and each contain- 
ing a 50-watt lamp accounts for 100 
watts. 

Basement—Assuming a 100-watt 
lamp or a 150-watt daylight lamp 
over the laundry-trays and four 
other outlets distributed in locker, 
over work-bench, near heater, in coal 
bin, etc., it is easy to account for 
a total of 300 watts. 


Average Total Wattage Only 42 
Per Cent of Desirable Wattage 


Summary—lIt is obvious that there 
would be various opinions as to the 
lighting equipment in the various 
rooms. The foregoing is one of the 
simplest but it agrees in total wat- 
tage very well with that of other 
arrangements which have _ been 
studied in constructing the “con- 
servative ideal.” No portables have 
been used in hallways, reception-hall 
and other nooks, in constructing this 
ideal. Assuming three bed-rooms, 
the sum of the average actual wat- 
tages found in the various rooms of 
the middle-class home is a total of 
759 exclusive of hallways, etc. The 
sum of the desirable wattages of the 
same rooms in the “conservative 
ideal” is 1,770 watts. This indicates 
the actual to be only 42 per cent of 
the desirable. Now considering the 





N THIS issue 
of Electrical 
Merchandising 
(pages 114 to 
135) we chroni- 
cle more than 
100 new electri- 
cal products 


New Electrical Devices Described in This Issue | 
Break All Records for Numbers! | 


flects the tre- 
mendous activi- 
ty in the field of 
electrical mer- 
chandising right 
now. It indi- 
cates also how 
important to the 





brought into the 
November mar- 
ket by manufac- 
turers from all 
parts of the American Conti- 
nent—the largest number of new 
merchandise items that has ever 
appeared in any electrical jour- 
nal in the history of the electrical 
industry. 

This recent rapid growth in 
the production of new items by 
both old-time electrical manu- 
facturers and by new firms just 
entering the electrical field, re- 











wide-awake 
electrical selling 
man — whether 
dealer, contrac- 
tor, jobber or central-station 
commercial agent—is a _ close 
and continuous study of this 
monthly department in Electrica! 
Merchandising, ‘““New Merchan- 
dise to Sell and Where to Buy 
It” — which has become the 
electrical industry’s clearing 
house for information on all 
new products in the electrical 
equipment and appliance field. 
































One small portable near the bed is desirable 
in most bedrooms and two spanning the 
dressing table are very useful if the 
brackets are spanning the dresser. Thus 
the number of portables in the bedroom 
could be increased at least ten times if the 
householder was taught to appreciate the 
portable lamp. Only one portable per bed- 
room would mean a market in the bedrooms 
of homes wired at the present time equal to 
twenty million portables. 








hallways, vestibule, reception hall, 
stairways, attic, porches, garage, etc. 
where the lighting is often inade- 
quate, the writer believes he has 
constructed a desirable lighting for 
the average middle-class home which 
is a conservative one. These many 
places where light is used but neg- 
lected to a great extent provide an 
adequate factor of safety for escap- 
ing from any criticisms which may 
be applied to the lighting equipment 
provided in what has been termed 
the “conservative ideal.” Further- 
more it should be remembered that 
the data on which conclusions have 
been built were obtained from urban 
middle-class homes. These are bet- 
ter wired and lighted than the aver- 
age of all middle- and lower-class 
homes. 

In the first article of this series 
the saturation of the lamp-wattage 
market in residence lighting was 
given as 40 per cent for the homes 
already wired for electricity. Viewed 
from all sides this value appears a 
safe and conservative one. The 
market for wiring, fixtures, lamps, 
etc. in the homes already wired gives 
some idea of the much greater 
market that will exist in the new 
homes of tomorrow than existed in 











the new homes of yesterday. 
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New Books on General 
Merchandising Topics 


Export Merchandising. By Walter F. 
Wyman, sales and export manager, 
Carter’s Ink Company. 405 pages, 
6 by 9, 15 special inserts. A stimulating 
and comprehensive work on modern ex- 
port practice by one of the recognized 
leaders in the foreign merchandising 
field. Among the topics treated are: 
Export policies—their whys and where- 
fores, organizing for exporting, the 
location of an export department, the 
export manager, securing and training 
export salesmen, preparing the field for 
the export salesman, preparing the ex- 
port salesman for the field, co-operation 
with the export salesman in the field, 
developing export trade by correspond- 
ence, how advertising gets foreign 
trade, etc. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Chain Stores, Their Management and 
Operation. By Walter S. Hayward and 
Percival White. 412 pages, 54 x 8, illus- 
trated. This book brings together 
fundamental facts about chain stores, 
how they are organized, how operated. 
A practical how-to-do-it manual, hav- 
ing an appeal not only for chain store 
operators and local store managers, but 
also for retailers wishing to extend their 
operations beyond the limits of one 
store. Among the subjects treated are 
the following: Principles of chain store 
operation, the chain store field, the 
member store, purchasing, the ware- 
house, the sales problem, competition, 
pricing and turnover, expenses and 
profits, advertising, organization, train- 
ing men for promotion, maintaining 
morale, the store manager, warehousing 
and purchasing records, supervision of 
retail outlets, centralizing control, etc. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


“National Radio Week,” 
December 23 to 30 


At a conference, Oct. 24, of represen- 
tatives of publishers of radio maga- 
zines, the week of December 23 to 30 
was decided upon as a National Radio 
Week. Special feature programs will 
be broadcasted during National Radio 
Week, and every means will be used 
to draw attention to radio as a timely 
Christmas gift. The week selected co- 
incides with the American Radio Expo- 
sition to be held at New York Dec. 21 
to 30, including Christmas but except- 
ing Sunday. The December Radio 
Week supersedes the Thanksgiving Day 
Radio Week at first proposed, as re- 
ferred to on page 125 of this issue, 
which went to press before the an- 
nouncement of the change in dates. 

The committee in charge is develop- 
ing further plans to be announced later. 








What It Costs to Do Business, in 
Fifteen Other Lines 


From a number of miscellaneous 
but dependable sources, the accom- 
panying figures on expenses and 
profits in fifteen non-electrical lines, 
have been compiled into one table by 
the “Retail Ledger” of Philadelphia. 

business, within the fifteen lines 

of trade represented, is found to 
vary all the way from $16.57 out of 
every hundred dollars of net sales, to 
$43.50. This, it should be understood, 
is a statement which does not hold so 
far as the exceptional individual retail 
enterprise may be concerned. It is made 
on the basis of common or average 


expense figures, ascertained for the 
lines of trade mentioned. 


HE COST of conducting a retail 





The purpose of the tabulation is not 
to show the greatest success which a 
store may possibly achieve in a given 
line, nor to sound the depths of possi- 
ble losses. Exceptional cases were 
barred from the chart throughout and 
every attempt was made to hold the 
figures within the limits of reasonable 
expectation or reasonable indication to 
the average merchant in the lines in 
which he may be interested. 


In some instances the common figure 
has been used. In others, where com- 
mon figures have not been obtainable, 
average figures have been resorted to 
in this compilation. 

It should be understood also that 
the detail expense figures along a given 
line in the tabulation will not neces- 
sarily total in absolute agreement with 
the figures for total expense. Slight 
variations must be allowed for in view 
of the fact that in some instances the 
detail figures were gathered from dif- 
ferent sources from the total figures, 
that in others there are slight differ- 
ences in the items which may have been 
included under a column like “taxes,” 
and that in still others the use of com- 
mon figures rather than average in 
itself prevents the absolute balance of 
details figures. 








Expense and Profit 


Figures in Fifteen Lines 


of Merchandising Sales 





o 
2 rs 
x # 
mo ° a] 
a ae 
Type of Store Zs = S 
a Z O 
Department stores (average)... 27.8 0.9 28.7 
Annual sales to $250,000.... 26.6 0.8f 25.8 
Annual sales to $500,000.... 27.6 0.7 28.3 
Annual sales to $1,000,000... 28.6 1.0 29.3 
Annual sales to $2,500,000... 28.7. 1.5 30.2 
OVER GZ ACC OCU cccccicccss 20:2 FF FPLC 
DUR SLOPOR 56.665 86 5c o.csdee'e 27.6 6.3 34.0 
WNOGMLUROES . cicicciecriesesn eee GS? 229 
Jewelry stores..............- 43.5 6.6t 36.9 
MRR oe hiv sh a 55k hwo 16.8. 25 19.3 
MACAW BUONOD occ bcc oceedcce 16.57 2.29 18.86 
TEASUNWENG.. oacsccescciccviess 2000 5:9 27.1 
Po ee ee re 30.2 aaa tenes 
PUMIONENY: ois esc ticcaceess 34.17 2.86 36.87 
Men’s clothing.............-.. 24.03 -1.13 25.16 








2 v 2 

Pr a ae a a a a a a er a 

3 $2 2 3 ¢ &£ + S$ &B § &@ § y & 

Ss 6 g@ £2 ¢ FY & &€ & FP &@ & &@ A @ 

3 5.4 3.2 6.6 24 2:4 046 2.3 O08 66 0.2 O04 O2 OF €9 

Fy |” ns > £8 OF 29 66 @7 GF Of 63 @4 =... 
a. 22 2 O27 24 605 OQF2 O02 OS @2 64 

3.5 5 23 26 6:4 1.9 1¢@ 6.72 63 65 62 G5 

ce ey oy. noe 29 2.9 06.5 2.0 6.9 66 6.2 6.3 O2 06.6 

AO? AGO kk awh oe BF 6f €9 8.27 - @5 @2 @:2 62: -@5 

Pe Poy 12.0 2.8 0.7 0.4 4,1 ; 0.8 0.2 0.4 0.3 0.6 0.1 13.3 
i Ae 25 te8 36 2.3 @F 32.2 OF O64 62. 65 ¢2 G4 6 13.4 
i ae GF (Fe 54 25 ES 26 22 t.5.-63%. 6 65 62 62 

8.3 pokes, LEO 4.9 t.& 6.2 62 1.0 . 0.23 0.07 0.15 0.3 0.27 2 5.9 
ye raad  .).!. amearne eameyinee ee: j OS “O376- O:96" . 3 eck eee 2 : ; 
2.1 10.2 4.0 6.2 U.7..... 0.5 3.3 .... 0.4 OF 0.4 O45 0.3 0.7 7 
oe Wa aay : 4.6 3.0 2.0 6.25 -1.5 1.75 0.5 2.0 2.5 
2.08. 7.32 15.83 3.28 1.34 1.09 0.74 0.71 0.93 0.58 0.57 0.74 1.74 1.19 

12) re 4.99 4.49 2.64 2.7 0.58 0.64 0.46 0.56 0.47 0.64 1.83 








+ Loss. 


* Service means light, heat and power principally. 
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New Customers Who Bought 


Radio Sets 











There seem to be two general ways of looking at radio goods: 


One way is to say that radio is a novelty, and branch off into that 
familiar line of thought that brings in such familiar expressions as 
“voices out of the air,’”’ “‘romance of conquered space,”’ and so on. 


The second way is to look your most expensive set square in the 
audion and say to it: “Mister, you’re the most powerful little auxiliary 
salesman, educator, entertainer and all-around helper-out that has 
come across this counter in a long string of busy weeks. Right here in 
our town there are doctors and hospitals and restaurateurs and bus-line 
operators and ice-cream parlors that need you badly. They don’t know 
it yet, but here’s where we show ’em!”’ 


There are dozens of different kinds of stores and enterprises and 
individuals who can use radio—not just profitably, but in a way 
that will bring big returns to them. In the paragraphs that follow 
you'll find specifically listed a couple of dozen new customers who 
have just bought radio sets to help them. Read about them and 
you'll think of people in your own neighborhood who need radio 
more than these people do. And when you’ve thought of that the 
next step is to go out and do some selling. 

















Doctor’s Motor Car Radio Keeps 
Office Assistant in Touch 


HE town where the best doctor 

carries a radio on his car is a good 
town to live in. Then when Jimmy 
picks the wrong branch of the cherry 
tree to stand on and suffers the con- 
ventional broken arm, a telephone call 
to the doctor’s office can be quickly 
passed along over the radio. The 
doctor picks it up wherever he is and 
hustles right over to attach the 
splints. Radio is a convenience that 
several physicians have already 
adopted. 





Phonograph Store Sells Records 
with Radio 


PHONOGRAPH store that has 
recently installed a radio re- 
ceiving outfit uses it in this way: 
Each morning the salesman in 
charge of the radio set clips from 
the newspapers the programs of the 
broadcasting stations. He notes the 
musical selections to be rendered. 
Then he makes a big card of each 
selection, on which he writes the 
name of the piece, and the number of 
the phonograph record of the same 
selection. 


While the stations are broadcast- 
ing, the operator hangs up a card for 
each piece as it is reproduced on his 
loud speaker, and the customers are 
then able to ask for the record by 
number. Plenty of them do, too! 





Bank Uses Radio to Furnish 
Customers with Market News 


N WISCONSIN a bank located in 

the farming territory has installed 
a radio receiving set to give its cus- 
tomers late market reports and news. 
It is also found that the public at 
large is much interested in radio 
music, and when the set picks up a 
particularly good program a light is 
turned on outside the bank. People 
then come in and listen to the per- 
formance. 





Radio Enlivens the Intermission 
Between Fire Alarms 


FTER a fireman has shined every 
square inch of nickel on the 
engine, fed the black and white coach 
dog way beyond his elastic limit and 
played pinochle until he can look at 
any white wall and see green spades 
and purple diamonds, time begins to 
hang heavy. That’s why several 


fire companies have chipped in and 
bought their stations radio sets. 
Now they have music or lectures or 
vaudeville available with the twist of 
a tuner. 





Student Stenogs Get Ideal 
Dictation Practice 


NOW some boys or girls who 

are studying stenography nights, 
and who beg people in their offices 
to give them dictation at noon so 
they can practice their hooks and 
curves? Sure. But do you know 
any who have bought radio sets to 
give them that practice? We know 
of two girls who have done so, at 
least. With receivers over their ears, 
they put in three evenings a week 
taking down lectures, recitations and 
bed-time stories, just as they come 
in over their receiving sets. The 
plan not only gives them speed, but 
furnishes a novelty that puts real 
zest into their work. 





Getting a Department Store 
Mailing List 

HEN a department store in 
Philadelphia put in a radio 
broadcasting station they knew they 
would get a great deal of general 
publicity out of it. But they got 

something more definite than that. 
One evening they invited all the 
children who heard their perform- 
ance to write their names in to the 
store. The announcer promised to 
read: the names the next evening. 
Somehow that struck the young 
people’s fancy real hard, and the 
names and addresses came in by 
flocks, forming a mailing list that 

is worth many hundreds of dollars. 





Ideal Time Killer for 
Hospitals 


‘OSPITALS are buying and 
using radio sets for use in 
amusement treatments for patients. 
Small boys will endure painful dress- 
ings and treatments with broad grins 
when allowed to listen to radio music 
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during the process. Grown-up 
patients too, welcome the aerial en- 
tertainment for its help in speeding 
recovery hours. In the nurses’ and 
internes’ recreation rooms the radio 
also serves the best interest of the 
hospital. 





Movie House Fills Every Seat 
With Novelty Feature 


F THERE’S one thing a moving 

picture theater manager likes less 
than a tooth ache it’s an empty seat. 
But it takes more than a-dentist to 
fill an empty seat. Radio has proved 
an effective cure whenever it has 
been used as a seat filler. One movie 
house features its radio concerts on 
its program, and on its posters out- 
side the theater, giving the exact 
time that the radio numbers are 
presented. The plan fills the seats 
and keeps people talking about the 
theater. 





Broadminded Sheriff Installs 
Entertainment for Prisoners 


F YOU start an unsuccessful argu- 
| eee in Washington, D. C., it is 
more than possible that you may find 
yourself treated to a free radio con- 
cert. For the Washington sheriff 
has installed a radio set in a jail 
there to make life less irksome for 
his invited guests who would rather 
have sent regrets. 





* Radio Dinners” Served at 
New York Restaurant 


SIGN outside a New York 

restaurant informs the public 
that “radio dinners” are served from 
8 to 10 each evening. A loud speaker 
has been installed in the little 
balcony formerly occupied by a three 
piece orchestra, and the operator 
sits in full view of the diners as he 
tunes in his broadcasting stations. 
The plan has moved the restaurant 
from the class of the “fair place to 
eat” cafés, into real popularity. You 
have to speak for a table in advance, 
now, or stand in line. 





Radio Puts Poultry Farm on 
the Map 


} in New Lebanon, Ohio, there’s 
a poultry farm that has put it- 
self on the map with a radio broad- 
casting set. They wanted farmers 
to know all about them. They broad- 
casted information on hog feeding, 


dairy feeding, poultry culture and 
talks on education, art, religion and 
commerce. During the first three 
months that this service was run- 
ning, the farm received over 4,000 
inquiries about their products. 

And every farmer who has a radio 
set benefits. He gets amusement 
without driving miles into town; he 
gets market and crop news and hints 
on stock feeding that put real money 
in his pocket. 





Minister Takes Vacation; Radio 
Conducts Church Service 


HERE’S a church down in Penn- 

sylvania where its members are 
thinking in 20th Century terms. A 
year ago when their pastor went 
away for his vacation a substitute 
preacher was obtained. And nobody 
cared very much for him. This year 
when vacation time came around 
some of the elders decided that as 
there were excellent sermons being 
broadcasted every Sunday they 
might just as well put in a radio set 
and receive them right there in their 
own Church. They did. And they 
have kept the set to use at Men’s 
Club meetings, Sunday School gath- 
erings and Church socials. The 
outfit has demonstrated unexpected 
ability to increase church interest in 
that parish. 


Excellent Laboratory Equipment 
for High School 


ADIO sets are being sold to 

schools for laboratory use in 
physics and elementary electricity 
courses. In addition, schools are 
using their receiving sets to give the 
pupils the benefit of broadcasted lec- 
tures on history, art, music and 
literature. 





Radio Builds a Drug Store 
Addition 


AST week an Illinois drug store 
had to build an addition to 
handle its soda and _ luncheonette 
trade. Radio did it. The store in- 
stalled a receving set to entertain its 
luncheon and soda customers. The 
customers were so entertained they 
talked about it and brought their 
friends. And now the the soda and 
luncheonette business exceeds the 
business of all the rest of that store! 





Radio Concert Draws 
Real Estate Buyers 


HEN a real estate firm decided 
to hold an auction to dispose 
of a development of Westchester 
building lots, it put up the conven- 
tional “office on the premises.” Next 
it installed a radio receiving set and 





Washington Jail Installs Radio 


Show This to Your Sheriff 





and “Ask Him to Buy” 

















The District of Columbia jail now holds 
the distinction of being the first penal in- 
stitution in the United States to install a 
complete radio outfit. By it frequent con- 


given the 300 prisoners. 


certs may be 

Even men in jail have money to spend. 
Get your sheriff to make a collection “be- 
hind the bars’ to buy a radio! 
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erected a big sign announcing a free 
radio concert on the day of the sale. 
The radio concert was also featured 
in the firm’s newspaper advertising. 





Y. M. C. A.’S Add Zip to 
Boys’ Meetings 


ADIO is adding sparkle to 
Y.M.C.A.’S boys’ meetings. Re- 
ceiving sets in assembly rooms are 
used to put novelty in the night 
school and athletic rallies, to stimu- 
late membership drives and con- 
tribute new popularity to an already 
popular institution. The same plan 
is being used to advantage in boys’ 
clubs and Boy Scout organizations. 





Garage Puts Radio in 
Customers’ Room 


HERE’S a garage along the 
route of the Ideal Tour that 
caters to transient motorists. It has 
a comfortable rest room for cus- 
tomers to use while their cars are 


being repaired. And to help the 
tourists to keep happy when the 
promised ten minutes’ delay stretches 
into an hour, the garage manage- 
ment has installed a radio receiving 
set. The idea has not only helped to 
keep customers happy while they 
wait, but has given the garage a 
great deal of favorable word-of- 
mouth publicity. 





Motor Bus Line Puts Radio in 
Waiting Room 


NE of the big interurban motor 

bus lines that has come into such 
prominence within the last 15 
months, has equipped its passengers’ 
waiting rooms with radio sets. The 
feature has made a big contribution 
to the popularity of the line and 
strengthened its position with the 
communities it serves. 

The Fifth Avenue Coach Company 
of New York is using a radio set in 
its employees’ rest room, supplying 
the waiting crews with music, news 
and sporting returns. 





Give Em a Year of “Electrical Merchandising” 





welve issues 





a 





Ag we have found Electrical Merchandising 
both useful and entertaining, we thought 
You would, too ~ so we are saying it with 


Mercy Christmas 
Prosperous Tewlfear 


Cour Name 


and Address 








VERY autumn jobbers and manu- 

facturers begin to wonder what 
kind of a little gift they can send out 
at Christmas time to many customers 
to whom they wish to be remembered. 
Why not lay off the calendars and 
memorandum pads this year? Send 
these selected contractor-dealer and 





central-station store customers a sub- 
scription to Electrical Merchandising. 
Twelve times they’ll be reminded and 
it will profit them and you. We will 


be glad to furnish this greeting card 
for you to send. Address Circulation 
Manager Electrical Merchandising, 
Tenth Avenue at 36 St., New York. 


Hotel Holds Radio Concerts 
for Guests 


UESTS at the Hotel Pennsyl- 

vania in New York are fur- 
nished with daily announcements of 
the radio concert programs available 
via the hotel’s receiving set. For 
out of town business men the trade 
news from other cities is a welcome 
feature. The music appeals to the 
ladies and the news bulletins interest 
everybody. Naturally the Hotel 
finds that radio pays. 





Keeping in Touch with 
Tug-Boats 


TUG-BOAT company operating 

several boats in New York Har- 
bor is making radio do two profitable 
jobs. Each of the boats carries a 
receiving set that keeps its captain 
in touch with the office ashore. And 
the set furnishes entertainment and 
amusement for the crews when they 
are off duty. It gives them shipping 
news, too, telling them which incom- 
ing vessels have reported and what 
time they may be expected. Often 
such information is particularly val- 
uable in picking up parties ashore 
who want to be put aboard incoming 
vessels to greet friends and relatives. 





Aerial-Carrying Truck Speeds 
Up Daily Bread 


HEN a woman in Philadelphia 

wants a loaf of butter-basted 
bread and two dozen Miller’s Pride 
rolls she can telephone her order to 
Kolb’s Bakery and get delivery 
within a few moments. This bakery 
keeps a radio-equipped truck on the 
road and when a telephone order 
comes in to the office it is relayed by 
radio to the truck. Aside from the 
increased effectiveness of the de- 
livery, the radio idea has given the 
bakery tremendous publicity. 





Spread Encouragement Around 
Your Store! 


EEP your sales force in the spirit 

of Christmas selling by holding a 
fifteen minute meeting each morn- 
ing before the doors open or at night 
before closing. At the meeting re- 
late the two or three upstanding 
incidents of the day before, that 
show how goods are sold by helping 
the shopper. Spread the encourage- 
ment around. 
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“The International Association of Klectragists” 


Contractor-Dealer Body Changes Name and Constitution, and Sets 
Up Parallel Sections to Solve Difficulties with Labor Problems 


HANGES in the _ constitution 
C; making its new name “The Inter- 
national Association of Electra- 
gists”; separating individual member- 
ships from state association affiliation; 
limiting to its own members only, the 
right to use the new copyrighted term 
for contractor-dealer — “electragist”; 
and setting up separate sections for 
union and open-shop employers, were 
among the steps taken by the national 
electrical-contractor-dealer body at its 
Cincinnati convention October 11 to 14. 
Charles M. Beltzhoover, chairman of 
the local convention committee, opened 
the Wednesday morning session and 
was followed by W. C. Culkins of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce who 
welcomed the _ delegates. National 
Chairman James R. Strong in his offi- 
cial address spoke of the problems of 
the association in helping both large 
and small electragists and also those 
employing union labor as well as those 
employing non-union labor, and made a 
plea for goodfellowship in approaching 
all association problems. 

George M. Verity, president of the 
American Rolling Mills Company, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, read a paper on “Busi- 
ness, Today and Tomorrow,” outlining 
the sweeping changes which have taken 
place in business and industrial rela- 
tions. “Yesterday,” he said, “the great 
problem was production. But the prob- 
lem of the future is efficiency in distri- 
kution—in every line of human en- 
deavor.” 

At the Wednesday afternoon session, 
W. R. Herstein, Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn., spoke on the 
relations between the electrical supply 
jobber and the electragist, indicating 
how the wholesaler can be of service to 
the electrical contractor-dealer through 
the following out of business policies 
of constructive value to each. Frank 
E. Watts of Electrical Record followed 
with a talk on the aims of the N. E. 
L. A. Joint Committee for Business De- 
velopment. 


Merchandising Lessons Taught in 
Film and Playlet 


The Automotive Supply Jobbers’ As- 
sociation motion-picture film “Ask ’Em 
to Buy” was shown to the convention, 
and a vote was taken indicating the de- 
sire of those present to havea similar 
film prepared with a merchandising mes- 
sage for electrical contractor-dealers. 

“The Awakening of Mr. Moss” was 
the title of a four-act comedy that fol- 
lowed, presented by employes of the 
Union Gas and Electric Company and 
the Cincinnati Electric Shop, under the 
direction of T. L. Phillips. The playlet 
recounted the business transformation 
of a discouraged electrical contractor, 


with the aid of a local central-station 
wiring campaign, into a hustling elec- 
tragist with an attractive store, an elec- 
trically equipped home of his own, and 
a keen eye for business. The play was 
enthusiastically applauded. 

On Thursday morning, Arthur L. 
Abbott of St. Paul, Minn., discussed 
the new manual for estimating, pre- 
pared by the committee of which he is 
chairman. F. M. Feiker, vice-president 
McGraw-Hill Company, New York, sent 
a message to the convention, emphasiz- 
ing that national associations and na- 
tional movements will be effective only 
as they stimulate individual action in 
getting after business. Edward T. 
Miller, Chicago, explained how the 
United Typothetz of employing printers 
functions with its union and open shop 
sections. E.H. Eardley, Salt Lake City, 
dwelt upon the need for more specific 
specifications for electrical work in his 
report as chairman of the engineers’ 
committee. 


Eight Geographical Divisions of 
International Body 


Friday morning’s session took up the 
ratificaticn of changes in the constitu- 
tion, as recommended by the Associa- 
tion’s executive committee. By vote of 
the convention, the name of the associa- 
tion was changed to that of “The Inter- 
national Association of Electragists,” 
in recognition, first, of the membership 
on both sides of the U. S.-Canadian 
boundary, and second, to give wider 
currency to the association’s new copy- 
righted name for-its members, “elec- 
tragists.” It is also planned to hold 


meetings or “regional conventions” of 
members in various sections of the 
country. For organization purposes the 
membership is now divided into eight 
geographical divisions, six in the United 
States and two in Canada, each of which 
elects a member of the executive com- 
mittee. A “closed shop” section and an 
“open shop” section of the association 
were also authorized and were later 
formed by their respective adherents, 
L. K. Comstock, New York, being 
elected to head the section of union 
employers, and Arthur L. Abbott the 
open-shop advocates. The labor sec- 
tions will also each elect a member of 
the executive committee, the names to 
be announced later. 


Plans Are Under Way to 
Increase Membership 


Lawrence W. Davis, special represen- 
tative of the electragists’ body, who 
has just returned from a trip around 
the United States, told how membership 
in the association benefits the individual 
electrical man. He plans to add four 
more field workers in an endeavor to 
increase the association roll by a thou- 
sand members. 

“The National Electrical Code—Its 
Past, Present and Future,” was dis- 
cussed by Dana Pierce, chairman of 





the electrical committee, N.F.P.A. and 
vice-president of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, whose address appears 


on the following pages. A. Penn Denton, 
the electragists’ representative on the 
code committee, told of the trend of 
the committee’s opinion toward abolish- 
ment of the “660-watt rule,” placing 

















The executive committee and officers of the 
International Association of Electragists, 
snapshotted during the outing on the Ohio 
River steamer at Cincinnati. Left to right 
they are: Seated—G. M. Sanborn, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Paul Jaehnig, Newark, N. J.; 
James R. Strong, New York City, president ; 
Farquson Johnson, New York City, execu- 
tive secretary; H. P. Foley, Washington, 


D. C.; and IL. G. Ross, Supericr, Wis. 
Standing—Franz Neilson, New York City, 
counsel; A. L. Abbott, St. Paul, Minn., J. A. 
Fowler, Memphis, Tenn.; E. H. Eardley, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Ernest McCleary, De- 
troit, Mich.; R. A. L. Gray, Toronto, On- 
tario;: J. E. Sweeney, Waterloo, Iowa; and 
A. Penn Denton, Kansas City, Mo., the elec- 
tragists’ representative on code committee 
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dependence on limiting the number of 
outlets on a circuit to be supplied 
through a branch fuse. Consideration 
is also being given to extending ap- 
proval to the 15-amp. fusing circuits 
where No. 14 circuit wire is carried di- 
rectly into the outlet or socket wired to. 

W. W. Freeman, president of the 
Union Gas and Electric Company, told 
how 20,000 houses are now being wired 
each year in Cincinnati, through an 
aggressive sales campaign. Of the 
total number, 53 per cent are handled 
on the company’s own books, while 
the remaining 47 per cent have been 
taken and handled by non-affiliated con- 
tractors, this business having stirred 
up as a result of the lighting com- 
pany’s sales effort. 

John F. Gilchrist, vice-president, 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chi- 
cago, referred to the close relationship 
existing between all groups in the 
electrical industry and declared that 
lack of prosperity in any branch tends 
to drag the whole industry down. Mr. 
Gilchrist spoke of the coincidence 


found in many cities where the num- 
ber of total customers equals the kilo- 
watt-capacity of plant installed. As- 
suming that the average customer can 
be sold an installation costing as much 
as the $200 investment per kilowatt 
behind the central station’s service 
line, Mr. Gilchrist pointed out that 
the $300,000,000 needed in the near 
future to finance central-station ex- 
tensions will be duplicated in the sales 
of equipment and merchandise passing 
through electrical trade channels. 

William L. Goodwin, of the Society 
for Electrical Development, New York 
City, described briefly the work of the 
organization in harmonizing the in- 
dustry and carrying the electrical story 
to the public. He was followed by 
Miss Alice Carroll, of the Society’s 
staff, who gave a refreshing talk on 
“How to Sell the Electrical Idea to the 
Ladies.” 

The 1923 convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Electragists will 
be held at Washington, D. C., probably 
about the middle of September. 





The New Manual of Estimating | 


Forms and Procedure of the 


Method 


Recently Adopted by International Associa- 
tion, as Explained at Cincinnati Convention 


By ARTHUR L. ABBOTT 


Chairman, Cost Data Committee 


T HAS long been realized by all who 
]m=ve given much thought to the sub- 

ject that the estimating of electrical 
construction work has been in a very 
chaotic state, and that this condition 
has been the cause of great losses to 
the industry aggregating many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually. 

Many contractors have believed that 
bids could be kept up to a reasonable 
level by means of some plan of price 
fixing but attempts to do this have uni- 
formly proven unsuccessful. The only 
possibility of remedying conditions 
seems to lie in the general dissemina- 
tion of a knowledge of better methods 
of estimating. 

At the meeting of the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee held last March, the 
cost data committee reported on a plan 
to publish a Manual of Estimating. The 
Executive Committee urged that we 
proceed with this work as rapidly as 
possible. ‘The Manual has therefore 
been published and is now in the hands 
of the membership. 

It is the intention that the Manual 
shall serve both as a textbook for the 
instruction of beginners and as a guide 
to better practice for experienced esti- 
mators. 

While older methods of estimating 
have been used with success by experi- 
enced men, no real system and no com- 
plete and definite data have been in 
existence. The estimator has always 
relied to a very great extent upon his 
own judgment; in fact learning to be 
an estimator has in the past consisted 


chiefly in the cultivation of the learn- 
er’s judgment, which is a slow process, 
together with the acquisition of a cer- 
tain degree of skill in juggling certain 
mystical figures supposed to represent 
labor cost data. The alert contractor 
who is constantly striving to keep up 


form! 


with the best methods in modern busi- 
ness management will welcome a sys- 
tem which insures uniformity in all 
estimates made in his office regardless 
of the years of training the estimator 
may have had, and which makes possi- 
ble the supervision and checking of all 
estimators by one responsible man. 
When working with a standardized sys- 
tem, two men can easily work together 
on a large job, dividing the work. 
The first step is the division of labor 
into the most important classes of oper- 
ations as follows: 
1. Lighting branch conduit work. 
2. Feeder and motor-circuit conduit 


work. 
3. Small wire. 
4. Large wire. 
5. Cabinets and panel boards. 
6. Switches and plug receptacles. 
These items are covered in the 
Manual. There are many more which 


are not covered and which will have to 
be added before the book will be com- 
plete. 

It is well understood that the hours 
of labor required per operation is not 
necessarily a constant quantity but 
varies within wide limits on jobs having 
different characteristics. Thus’ the 
installation of an outlet box has been 
commonly considered as one operation, 
and it is a matter of common knowledge 
that the labor on this so-called opera- 
tion is a variable quantity, having quite 
different values on different jobs. An 
examination of the facts shows that 
there are two causes of these varia- 
tions: (a) differences in the actual 
work done; and (b) differences in the 
conditions under which the work is 
done. Therefore in order that we may 
be enabled to estimate the labor closely 
for a given job it is necessary that we 
first predetermine both the actual work 
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This is the first of the complete set of five 
estimating forms compiled by Mr. Abbott’s 
committee for use with the new Manual of 
Estimating. Form 1 is this Branch-Circuit 
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Schedule; Form 2 is the Feeder Schedule; 
Form 3 the Conduit and Wire Summary; 
Form 4 the Pricing Sheet; and Form 5 is 
the Recapitulation Sheet. 
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involved in each operation and the con- 
ditions under which this work is done. 


Figuring Branch Circuit Pipe Work 


Branch circuit pipe work being the 
most important item has received first 
attention. The variations in the actual 
work done on pipe and boxes are taken 
care of by adhering closely to the facts 
and figuring labor, not on pipe and 
boxes only but on pipe, boxes, and 
pipe entrances to boxes; and by making 
use of tabulated values of labor units 
applying to all common forms of build- 
ing construction. Variations in labor 
costs due to differences in the condition 
under which the work is done are taken 
care of by adding a percentage to each 
of the tabulated labor units to adapt 
them to the job in question; in other 
words, for each job a certain factor is 
computed, by which the labor units are 
multiplied, this factor always being 
greater than one. This factor is com- 
puted for each job by adding together 
three figures taken from three tables. 
This method is purely empirical and not 
in any way capable of mathematical 
demonstration, nevertheless it gives 
surprisingly good results. The general 
use of this method will result in its 
gradual improvement. 

In the case of large pipe, all opera- 
tions performed are accounted for by 
four time allowances: Hours per 100 
feet of pipe, hours per elbow, hours 
per terminal, and hours per bend. It is 
entirely practical to ascertain the num- 
ber of terminals and number of bends 
included in a given run of pipe at the 
same time that the feet of pipe and 
number of elbows is taken off. Here 
again the advantage can be seen of 
keeping close to the actual facts. Con- 
sider two runs of 23-in. pipe each 100 ft. 
long; one is a continuous length of 
pipe, while the other is broken into 
seven short lengths by passing through 
cabinets or pull boxes. The old method 
of using a flat rate per 100 ft. of pipe 
would make the labor the same in each 
‘case, according to one compilation of 
labor data this would be 30.8 hours. 
Figured according to the Manual we 
get 10.4 hours for the first case, and 
26.6 hours for the second, or 16.2 hours 
ye in the second case than in the 

rst. 


Labor Items for Pulling in Wire 


The labor on pulling in wire has not 
yet been carefully studied. For No. 14 
and No. 12 used for branch circuit 
work, the labor will depend upon the 
complexity of the layout. Limiting 
values are given, applying to the most 
simple and the most complex jobs. A 
study of the variable factors involved 
in pulling in large wire indicates that 
no accurate method of estimating the 
labor can be worked out which will be 
practical. In the method given in the 
Manual, we use a time allowance per 
1,000 ft. plus an additional time allow- 
ance per run. This results in a total 


charge per 1,000 ft. which decreases as 
the length of the run increases, and 
more nearly approximates correct re- 
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The Recapitulation Sheet (Form 5) for use 
with the new estimating manual of the 
International Association of Electragists. 
The five forms are all cof uniform size, 
8 by 11 inches, trimmed, but are printed on 


different tints of bond paper so that each 
may be easily identified. These forms are 
all put up in pads of 100 each, and will be 
furnished for 90 cents a pad, upon applica- 
tion to the I. A. E., 15 W. 37 St., New York. 





sults than the use of a flat charge per 
1,000 ft. 

Cabinet and panel board labor is 
computed from the number of terminals 
of each size on the panel, this being the 
only practical method. There is little 
variation in either the operation itself 
or in the conditions under which the 
work is done, hence a flat time allow- 
ance appears to be all that is required. 


Labor Data Given in Terms of Hours 


The labor data contained in the 
Manual has been drawn from all avail- 
able sources. Some of it is old data, 
somewhat changed in form; some of it 
is the result of original investigation. 
It might be said that the whole Manual 
is the result of an effort to take pre- 
viously existing data and methods and 
make them definite and systematic 
instead of the opposite. 

All labor data is stated in terms of 
time rather than in dollars and cents, 
for obvious reasons. It has been sug- 
gested that there is some advantage in 
entering the unit hours per operation 





on the estimate sheet and making all 
extensions and footings in terms of 
hours, and then multiplying the total 
hours for the entire job by the average 
wage rate per hour. The writer be- 
lieves this to be the best method. The 
data is not guaranteed to be absolutely 
accurate, but a three year trial seems 
to prove that it will give very reliable 
results. 





A ‘*‘ Now to Christmas” Race 
in Cleaner Sales 


Having demonstrated in its mid- 
summer contest that selling enthusiasm 
can defeat the summer slump bugaboo, 
the P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, is 
following up this success with a “Now- 
to-Christmas” competition to stimulate 
cleaner sales in the best season of the 
year. The company offers $5,360 in 
prizes. Besides the cash awards, a 
cleaner will be given away to each man 
who sells twenty-five machines during 
the contest period, Oct. 23 to Dec. 23. 
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“We App 


eal for Electrical Men’s 


Assistance in Developing the Code” 


“The Code Committee Seeks the Experience of Practical 
Men Everywhere ... in Eliminating the Unnecessary 
and the Unduly Expensive ... and in Balancing 


Wise Conservatism with 


Progressive Radicalism” 


By DANA PIERCE 


Chairman of the Electrical (Code) Committee, N. F. P. A. 
Vice-president Underwriters’ Laboratories, New York 


WOULD like to speak to you gentle- 
] men, this afternoon, as a member— 

in a peculiar relation, to be sure— 
but none the less a member of and a 
sharer in the electrical industry. And 
my claim to a right to do so is based on 
the sincere conviction which I have, that 
the interest in the electrical business, 
which is taken by the insurance com- 
panies, by the inspection departments, 
whether of Underwriters, or of munici- 
palities, or of any of the other so-called 
regulating authorities, or supervising 
authorities, is fundamental and real— 
is the same as the best interest for 
which this Contractors’ Association 
stands, and the same interest that the 
manufacturers, the jobbers, and the 
electrical merchants all have, in the 
progress of the great art, science and 
business of electricity. 

And that, in a word, is the advance- 
ment, in this electrical age, of the elec- 
trical business for the benefit of the 
public. 

We hear a great deal about service, 
and about co-operation. Those are real 
things. The real significance of them is 
sometimes lost sight of in rather idle 
phrases, but back of every great enter- 
prise, back of every great business, to- 
day, and particularly in this country of 
ours, must rest that idea of service— 
an idea not narrowed to a short-sighted 
commercialism, not confined to a single 
group, or to a single business. 

I do not like to be introduced to an 
audience of electrical men, as an out- 
sider. I do not like to think of the Na- 
tional Electrical Code, or of insurance 
activities in inspections, as something 
external, as something having a differ- 
ent object, a different principle, a differ- 
ent morale, from that of the great busi- 
ness in which we find ourselves asso- 
ciated with you. 

Without pursuing that line of thought 
further, I merely ask you, as my audi- 
ence this afternoon, to try, so far as you 
can, to receive what I have to say to 
you in a spirit, not of an outsider, but of 
one who desires to co-operate with you, 
and who represents interests which I 
know desire to co-operate with you, in 
the upbuilding of your business, in the 
direction of it along all proper lines, 
toward service to the public whose 





From the address by Mr. Pierce before 
the Cincinnati convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Electragists, Oct. 13. 


money we all take, and which is, ulti- 
mately, the master and the creator of 
all this work. 


The Code—Its Successes and 
Its Failures 


The National Electrical Code is about 
twenty-five years old, but it has been 
constantly under a process of revision, 
evolved from the industry, and it 
registers, and has always registered, 
the state of the art in the electrical field, 
the conditions developed by the manu- 
facturer, the contractor, and the engi- 
neer; not conditions imposed upon the 
art by a group of insurance people un- 
familiar with it, but evolved from the 
industry itself. Its successes have been 
those of the industry. Its advances 
have been those of the _ industry. 


Its failures have been where short- 
sighted persons, either within the indus- 
try, or in the inspection field, did not 
sufficiently grasp the nation-wide sig- 
developments 


nificance of the 


that 





Dana Pierce 


Mr. Pierce was born at Claremont, N. H., 
April 11, 1871. His technical training was 
received at Harvard and Cornell, followed 
by a year as graduate student at Johns- 
Hopkins. In 1906 he left the faculty of 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., to take 
charge of the electrical department of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. In 1916 he 
was appointed vice-president of the Labora- 
tories, in addition to his duties as electrical 
engineer and agent at New York City. For 
a number of years Mr. Pierce has been 
chairman of the Electrical Committee of 
the National Fire Protection Association. 
which committee prepares the National 
Electrical Code. 


were going on in the electrical industry. 

The Code owes its value to the elec- 
trical industry—to the insurance com- 
panies, yes; to the inspection depart- 
ment, yes; but more than all to the 
electrical manufacturer, the contractor, 
the engineer, who, out of the wealth of 
their constantly growing experiences, 
have brought to the discussions of that 
Code the results of their own efforts, 
and who have found in that Code an 
expression of stable and recognized 
good practice in the electrical art. 

The Electrical Committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association in- 
cludes thirty members, of whom ten or 
twelve are representatives of national 
organizations. We consider ourselves 
very fortunate—those of us who have 
this Code very much at heart—in the 
high class of the representatives which 
your National electrical contractors as- 
sociation has sent to the Electrical Com- 
mittee. We cannot speak with too 
much praise, or too much satisfaction 
and gratitude, of the work of Ernest 
McCleary, long a representative of your 
Association, on our Committee, and of 
Mr. Creighton Peet, and of your pres- 
ent very devoted representative, Mr. A. 
Penn Denton. 


Help in Eliminating the Unnecessary— 
the Unduly Expensive 


But we appeal for more. We want 
the rank and file of your association to 
know what is going on. We want the 
experience of the men in Kansas City, 
in Battle Creek, in Utah, in Massachu- 
setts, and down South, and everywhere 
else, to flow into this Committee, to the 
benefit of the National Electrical Code, 
to the elimination of the unnecessary, 
and of the unduly expensive—to the - 
balance which exists in all human 
affairs, between a wise conservatism 
and a progressive radicalism. We want 
them both, and it is for you men who 
know how electrical things are put in, 
who know the hard business conditions, 
who need fair competition brought into 
your work, who know the engineering 
advances in this industry—it is from 
you that we are going to get this ad- 
vice. We want more men in this work, 
both for our sake, and for yours. 

There are thirty members in the 
Electrical Committee, divided into ten 
standing committees, who are subdi- 
vided by subjects, such as appliances, 
switches, outdoor work, generating sta- 
tions, and other broad divisions of the 
classifications of the Code. 

Under these ten standing committees, 
there are continually operating an in- 
definite number of what we call sub- 
committees. There are now between 
forty-five and fifty of those committees, 
each with its specific subject. 

My difficulty—if I may become per- 
sonal, for a moment—as Chairman of 
that Committee, is to find the man who 
knows, to find the engineer, the in- 
spector, the contractor, the manufac- 
turers who is informed, and who is 
willing to contribute something to the 


work of those technical sub-com- 
mittees. 
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One thing that we are going to do 
next year—it has been practically de- 
cided—is to re-write the Code. This 
Code is your Code, and the inspectors’ 
Code. The contractor and the inspector 
are the two men who are most directly 
interested in using the National Elec- 
trical Code, and we are going to try to 
rewrite it. We have never done it be- 
fore because there seemed to be a 
feeling that we shouldn’t spoil the old 
thing; that we “shouldn’t try to re- 
write the Bible.” It has been patched 
up for twenty-five years, by endless re- 
visions, by any number of committees, 
and everybody has had a whack at it, 
until today it is, in my opinion, and 
that of some others, an unwieldly book, 
a book in which it is hard to find what 
you want—that is, it is hard to grasp 
its significance. The order of ar- 
rangement is somewhat outgrown. And 
so we are going to undertake a very 
considerable task, I assure you, in re- 
writing that book, and putting into it 
an entirely new phraseology, under an 
entirely new arrangement. 

Briefly, it will be an arrangement by 
subjects, such as “Services,” “Wiring 
Methods,” “Conductor Grounding,” 
“Automatic Protection of Circuits,”—all 
of them having chapters by themselves. 
Each will be complete. You will not 
have to look in rule No. 77 to find out 
how to put up some appliance that is 
referred to in rule No. 72, and all that 
sort of thing. 

We also expect to make an index to 
this Code, so that anybody can find any 
subject that he wants to find, easily. 

That is a rather considerable job, be- 
cause, in rewriting the matter on a 
certain subject, you are apt to change 
its meaning, which is something we do 
not want to do. But we are going at it 
with good courage, and we hope to have 
something, next year, in the way of a 
Code, which will commend itself to 
your reason and to your convenience, 
and will mark a new epoch in the 
utility of the Code for the contractor 
and the inspector. 


Responsibility for Safety Rests with 
Electrical Industry 


It may be partly the fault of the 
system which has grown up in this 
country—this sort of inspection, this 
“spirit of supervision”—call it what you 
will—that there has been, too widely 
in my opinion, a feeling that the re- 
sponsibility for safety, for good prac- 
tice, aside from the purely engineering 
side of it, rests with the supervising 
authority alone. 

I challenge that statement. The 
underwriter has no means, except by 
an increase in insurance rates, of en- 
forcing a rule—a very difficult thing to 
assess and a very difficult thing to carry 
over and measure in the premium of the 
insurance company. 

Even the city inspector has to invoke 
the police power in order to enforce the 
city Code. I need not take your time 
to draw the picture, which we all know 
too well, of the difficulty of working 





through political channels and political 
bureaus, for the enforcement of regula- 
tions, be it health regulations, automo- 
bile regulations, or regulations with 
reference to electrical wiring. The sup- 
port of the city inspector in your town, 
in the maintenance of good electrical 
conditions, rests with the citizens, and 
with the electrical fraternity in his 
town, as represented by the jobber, con- 
tractor, manufacturer, and other elec- 
trical men, vastly more, and always will, 
than it does with the Chief of Police. 
And it is there that the responsibility 
rests, finally. The policeman can arrest 
you for putting up the wrong size of 
wire—but he does not. That is not the 
way, in practice, that the city inspector 
gets his results. He gets results 
through an intelligent public opinion, of 
which the chief exponents are the elec- 
trical people in his city, those respon- 
sible for the correct development of 
standards and codes. And their proper 
enforcement cannot, successfully, be 
left, in the future—nor has it rested 
there in the past—with the insurance 
company, or the inspector, or the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories —or with all of 
them taken together. But it must rest 
upon the support of the electrical indus- 
try. 


Not Force But Intelligent and 
Persistent Public Opinion 


As the Code and as the Underwriters 
Laboratories’ standards represent the 
experience of the industry, and have 


come largely, out of the industry, itself, 
so the public respect for them, and the 
support of them, so far as they are 
reasonable, and as they are revised to 
keep pace with the industry, from year 
to year, must rest—not with the com- 
pulsion of the insurance company alone; 
not with the force of law backed by the 
policeman, as representing the city in- 
spector; but with the intelligence of the 
fair-minded, disinterested, and success- 
ful electrical industry, confident of its 
service to the public, proud of its 
record, and believing in its superiority 
in rendering a form of service which no 
other group other than the electrical 
industry can render. 


The Industry Should Assist 
rection of Faults 


in Cor- 


The industry should be prepared to 
assist in the correction of faults of 
supervision, shortcomings of codes, in- 
equalities of regulations, whatever they 
may be, by contributing of its intelli- 
gence, and of its experience, as a part 
of the whole—in the American spirit of 
co-operation which rests, not upon law, 
primarily, or upon the enforcement of 
law, but upon intelligent and persistent 
public opinion, which is the basis of all 
real civilization. 

There has been a slogan in the 
electrical industry for some years, “Do 
It Electrically.” To that, we say, 
“Amen.” But it should be the effort 
of us all not only to “do it electrically” 
but to do it right electrically. 





Building an Electrical Home for the Movies 
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In Glen Ellyn, Ill., there is now being built 
“the most perfect house in America’”—a 
house representing not only the most mod- 
ern ideas in home building, but also elec- 
trical perfection both in wiring and equip- 
ment. And every step in the construction 
of this “Home Electrical’—from making 
of the plans to installing of the lighting 


fixtures—is being done before the camera’s 
Scenes in the play, showing the archi- 


eye. 


tect, husband and wife planning the home, 
were staged in the studios, as shown above. 
Trained movie actors play the story woven 
around the building—but the building is the 
main thing, since the film will be shown all 
over the country by real estate boards as 
an incentive to home building. The Atlas 
Educational Film Company of Oak Park, 
Ill., is the producer, and bookings have been 
received from practically every large city. 
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Show Card Lettering Made As Easy 
As Writing 


To Enable Anyone Without Special Talent for 
Drawing, to Make Good Window and Counter Sales 
Cards, Which Will Help to Sell More Merchandise 


By MAXWELL L. HELLER 
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The various Strokes stl 17 the letters 
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Shewing how Sellers We broken up pinto Strokes 








NE of the most striking 
() features of the window and 

counter displays in the retail 
stores that have developed the art of 
window and store dressing, is their 
signs, show cards and price tags, by 
means of which the goods sell them- 
selves. 

How often have you felt after you 
had finished your window—say, with 
a radio display—that you would like 
to have a few signs and cards to ex- 
plain some of the appliances. They 
would add tremendously to the in- 
terest of your display and attract 
the attention of many a passerby, 
who otherwise would take no notice 
of your window. The lack of these 
cards and signs in your window has 
cost you many sales. 

And yet, simple hand lettering 


can be done by anyone, whether he 
has a talent for it or not. The 
reason that most people do not suc- 
ceed in it is, because they try to do 
it with brush and paint. Now, these 
are the very hardest materials to 
handle, and require years of prac- 
tice. For quick and beautiful re- 
sults on small cards and signs even 
professional letterers have aban- 
doned the use of brush and paint, 
and now use lettering pens and ink. 


Materials Are Inexpensive 


For sixteen years, the writer has 
instructed young men and women in 
the-New York High Schools in the 
art of hand lettering, and in each 
case after a few lessons these young 
folks have been able to turn out 
signs that looked quite professional. 

















| 
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Being boldface and easy to make, these 
letters are particularly adapted for show 
card use, and can be made by anyone, 
whether he has a talent for it or not. 


Note that each letter is broken up into 
strokes. The arrows show the direction of 
each stroke, and the small numbers show 


the order in which the strokes are made. 


Surely then, you could with a little 
practice do equally as well. 

The materials are most inexpen- 
sive, all you need are: 

A few sheets of smooth finish bristol 
or card board; one bottle of good India 
ink for 25 cents; and one set of Ester- 
brook speed lettering pens Nos. 2, 3, 
and 5, price $1.00 a dozen, which you 
can obtain from your stationer or direct 
from the Esterbrook Pen Company, 
New York City. A similar pen is made 


by the Hunt Pen Company of Camden, 
N. J. 


These speed lettering pens re- 
semble the ordinary pens, except 
that they have a round flat nib at 
the end, which vary in size accord- 
ing to the number of the pen. They 
also have a reservoir attached, which 
holds enough ink to enable you to 
make several letters without having 
to dip into the ink too frequently. 

Note carefully the position of the 
pen in the hand in the illustration. 


HEADSETS 


2000 ohms 


$994 








Make the important elements large, and im 
inking these use the larger pens. 





Hold the pen like any writing pen, 
but be sure that the nib rests flat 
upon the paper. Support the hand 
well so that it rests firmly on the 
table. In making the strokes, be 
careful not to change the position of 
the pen or you will lift the nib off 
the paper and get a ragged stroke. 
Let us work with our No. 2 pen 
for practice. Dip the pen deeply 
into the bottle. Be sure then to rest 
the pen against the neck of the 
bottle to drain off the surplus ink. 
The reservoir will retain enough ink 
for several letters. 

To make a stroke, place the pen so 
that the nib rests flat upon the 
paper. Press the pen and rest be- 
fore you pull the stroke down. 
While drawing the stroke, press 
evenly and at the end rest the pen 
for a moment, before lifting it from 
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All upright or vertical strokes are made 
downwards and all horizontal or cross 
strokes are drawn from left to right. 


This is called the single stroke method of 
lettering, and is used by professional let- 
terers, 





the paper, to be sure that the stroke 
will finish with a rounded end. 

Practice making straight vertical 
strokes downward; then horizontal 
strokes from left to right; oblique 
strokes downward; and half round 
strokes downward and from left to 
right. Let these strokes be no longer 
than an inch. 

If your work is ragged, it will be 
due to any one or all of the following 
reasons: You have not drained off 
the surplus ink from your pen; you 
are holding the pen so that the nib 
does not rest flat upon the paper; 
you change the position of the pen 
while writing; you do not press 
uniformly while making the strokes. 
A half hour’s practice with attention 
to these details will enable anyone to 
use the pen correctly. Do not get 
impatient or discouraged if your 
work is poor at first. Examine your 
work and try to discover the cause 
of your failure. 


The Alphabets 


The letters in the aphabets illus- 
trated on this page are plain and 
bold. They are particularly adapted 
for show card use. They are very 
easy to make. 

Study the forms and the propor- 
tions of the letters. Note that each 
letter should be broken up _ into 
strokes. The arrows show the direc- 
tion of each stroke, and the small 
numbers show the order in which 
the strokes are made. It is of the 
utmost importance that you should 
follow these arrows and figures, and 
get the habit of always making the 
letters in the same way. In this 
way you will gain both quality and 
speed in your work. Notice that all 
upright or vertical strokes are made 
downwards and all horizontal or 


cross strokes are drawn from left to 
right. 

Make the strokes definitely and 
finished the first time. Do not fuss 
and sketch with the pen, but work 
directly; that is, each stroke of a 
letter should be a single stroke. Use 
your small pen for small size and 
thin letters, and the larger ones for 
larger and heavier letters. If you 
work carefully, you will have to do 
no patching. For this reason, this 
is called the single stroke method of 
lettering, and is used by professional 
letterers. It is a great time and 
labor saving method. 


The Small Letters 


Practice at first with a pencil till 
you are thoroughly familiar with the 
forms of the capitals and figures. 
Then make an alphabet plate like the 
illustration, with letters 1-in. high, 
leaving 2 in. between the lines. Ink 
this carefully with No. 3 pen. 

Now study carefully the lower 


case or small letters. These have 
been made to match or go with the 
capitals. Note that these letters are 
based, in shape, upon the circle. In 
other words the circle gives us the o. 
By using only part of the circle, we 
get the c. The addition of the hori- 
zontal element gives us the e. 
Study the other letters carefully. 
Note that, if your capital letters are 
l-in. high, the body of the small 
letter is 8 of an in. and the ascender 
in b, d, h, f, 1, k, are % of an in. 
making them 1l-in. high like the 
capitals. The descenders in g, p, q, 
and y are + in. long. 

Sketch an alphabet in pencil, like 
the illustration. Ink your sketch, 
paying strict attention to the direc- 
tion and order of each stroke as 
indicated in the model plate by the 
arrows and figures. 


Layout of a Card 


You are now ready to layout a 
card. 

Write out what you want to say 
on your card. Remember that 
brevity should be its chief feature, 
for nobody will read long signs. 
Select a card of size to suit your 
purpose and plan it completely in 
pencil. Your card will look well if 
you leave generous margins around 
your work—and plenty of white 
space between the elements of your 
sign. Make the important elements 
large, of course, and in inking these, 
use your larger pens. 

Above all, remember it is the 
simple arrangement that makes for 
readability in your sign. Do not try 
fancy stunts. 

Finally, do not get discouraged. 
Many a man lost out simply for the 
lack of a little more practice. 








MAKE YOUR OWN 
RADIO SET 


We teach you how and 
furnish all materials 


for $40. 








Now is the time to get your signs ready 
for the Christmas market. The lack of signs 
in your window will cost you many sales. 


Attractive signs will mean money in 
pocket and more attractive window 
counter displays. 


your 
and 
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Electrical 
Merchand 


The Monthly Magazine of the Electrical Trada 


believes that: 


fq BSIDENTIAL meters should preferably be installed in pro- 
tected positions outside the house or apartment, so that the 
meter reader need not enter the house, the expense of return calls 
may be avoided, and the customers be saved annoyance, and good- 
will for the electrical industry will be promoted. 


(COENTRAL stations should assume the leadership in their own 
territories in the effort to bring about the complete standard- 
ization of plugs on the basis of the attachment plug with the 
parallel blades, standardization of the appliance ends of cords, and 
the standardization of other fittings, ratings and labelings that now 
confuse the public. 


(For a complete statement of “Electrical Merchandising’s” 
platform for the electrical industry, see February, 1922, pages 
52 and 53.) 





Building the Christmas Spirit Early 


LECTRICAL merchandise for Christmas will not be 
moving rapidly as long as people are saying “Well, 
it doesn’t seem like Christmas.” 

In some parts of the country people are stirred into 
Christmas buying by a snowfall. But a successful mer- 
chandiser waits for none of these causes. Marshall 
Field & Comvany, Chicago, sets out early to create— 
by advertising—the Christmas spirit; people will not 
buy Christmas goods until they get the Christmas spirit. 

Here is an advertisement used to sell Christmas. It 
is a good one—good enough for this store to repeat 
in succeeding years. 


“Christmas! What an enrichment of life its spirit 


bears! It brings a twinkle to the eye, a smile to the 
lips. It gives to every home the cheer that marks 


the days with love and stirs us with a desire to give. 

“We cannot too soon embrace this exhilarating spirit. 
Time is too brief for gift-givers to lag. Right now, 
while there is yet ample elbow room, fresh and full 
assortments of merchandise and sales people unwearied, 
is the time for the adventure of Christmas shopping. 

“Shop early and—if you can—shop early in the day.” 

Isn’t the store that builds a Christmas spirit like 
this bound to get more of the early shoppers than the 
one that parrots the now meaningless-phrase “Do Your 
Christmas Shopping Early?” 

Lots of persons who never bought electrical mer- 
chandise for Christmas gifts might buy if they were 
started to thinking of them in connection with the 
Christmas spirit soon enough. 





Electricity on the Farm—in Winter 


F THE farmer and his wife welcome winter as a relief 

from the back-breaking toil of the fields, perhaps one 
reason is because it gives them a chance to think, once 
more, of ways and means to add to the comfort of the 
farm home. 

Winter on the farm is at best bleak and lonely, and 
the farmhouse is made more than usually uncomfortable 
by the lines of steaming coats and sweaters hung in the 
kitchen, and the can of frozen milk thawing out. Labor- 


saving devices are what the farmer and his wife want in 
summer. But in winter they will buy other things—a 
radio set or an electric phonograph, to provide enter- 
tainment in the long evenings; and cozy lamps; and a 
vacuum cleaner, because the farmhouse is hard to keep 
warm and broom-sweeping means frequent opening of 
windows to cold blasts; and the clothes washer, to keep 
the farm-kitchen from its usual winter-time role of a 
steam laundry. 

The farm folk have a little more money on hand now 
than they had in spring, and they’re going to spend it 
on something. If the electrical man is on the job, that 
“something” will be electricity. 





“Merry Christmas, Neighbor !”— 
Say It With Electric Lights 


PONTANEOUSLY, out of a common and very human 

impulse to share Christmas with one’s neighbors, 
has grown the custom of setting a Christmas tree on 
one’s front lawn or at one’s gate, to shed the radiance 
of its friendly lights on frosty evenings on passers-by 
and homecomers. 

Candles, too, are once more, as in the olden days, 
sending the ancient message from hospitable windows— 
though now, being electrical, they nestle with safety 
under the filmiest of curtains. Or one’s window may 
be hung with holly wreaths, strung with tiny red, green 








Electric Candles in the Window Christmas Week! 
Revive This Beautiful Old Custom 


and golden lights, shining among the berries and dark 
leaves. 

It is a new and charming way of saying “Merry 
Christmas” to one’s neighbors, and of sharing one’s 
Christmas happiness with the entire community. Elec- 
tricity made it possible, but its spontaneous growth and 
spreading popularity will be due to the beauty of the 
idea and its appeal to the best of human impulses. 
Communities that had even a few of these family out- 
door Christmas trees last year—where the traveler at 
night was cheered by the friendly gleam of lighted 
wreaths and candles in windows—found a new beauty 
in Christmas, a new meaning in the Christmas message. 

It is a custom which should give every electrical 
man genuine pleasure and pride to promote in his 
community. 
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A Central-Station Contact Man to Help 
Finance Contractors 


HE initial handicap of too many hard-working, 

able electrical contractors is working capital. They 
need additional working capital in order to finance at 
a profit, their expanding businesses. This additional 
capital should be raised locally. We no longer can 
rely on the credit facilities of jobbers and manufac- 
turers for it, for that latter method of financing the 
contractor is unsound and does not build a permanent 
electrical trade. 

As a practical commercial policy, why should not 
every central station commercial manager arrange his 
department so that a contact man could be established 
between the central station and the contractor? The 
work of this contact man would be two-fold. First, the 


selection of those contractors who are worthy of de- 
velopment, taking into consideration their technical 
ability and sales capacity. Second, this contact man 
would help the better contractors raise additional work- 
ing capital. Not that the contact man would solicit 
the money, but he would be available to discuss the elec- 
trical industry and the possibilities of the contractor’s 
business with the friends and relatives of the local con- 
tractor, these friends and relatives to be solicited by 
the contractor for additional capital funds. 

The advantages of additional working capital in the 
hands of good contractors is obvious. This money must 
be raised locally and it will come into the contracting 
business only to the extent that people with speculative 
money to invest see the electrical contracting business 
as a business with a future. A contact man could play 
a big part in building up the local industry. 











Lord! Send Us More Electrical Inspectors with Common 


Editor Electrical Merchandising : 

We have been told that you are con- 
ducting a campaign against the Na- 
tional Electrical Code and against 
electrical inspection and inspectors and 
as we feel that this is not warranted 
in the case of one municipality, at 
least, we venture to place before your 
readers an account of how the work is 
carried on here. 

The principle on which we work is 
that inspection is for the benefit of the 
public and not of any particular group, 
whether of underwriters or contractors, 
and we use the National Code with the 
idea that it is intended as a guide 
towards good installations and that the 
Code should never be utilized so as to 
encourage poor installation nor so as to 
discourage any good work even if not 
yet recognized by the Code. 

Our principle is that all good and 
safe wiring shall be permitted. In case 
of doubt, we permit anything that is 
allowed by the Code because that 
enables all wiring contractors to bid 
intelligently and to provide a good 
job. But if a wiring contractor can 
provide something better than the 
Code, either safer at no extra expense, 
or cheaper at no sacrifice of safety, 
then we not only permit it but en- 
courage it. 

We do not insist on watching all the 
work of every workman because we be- 
lieve this would make the cost of in- 
spection unduly high. Instead, we al- 
low considerable latitude to firms of 
good reputation, but we inspect the 
work of each contractor often enough 
to be sure he is continuing to do good 
work. 

We do not believe in the idea of in- 
specting new work only and of neglect- 
ing it afterwards. Instead, we devote 
considerable time to inspecting old wir- 
ing so that when dangerous conditions 
develop they may be corrected. We do 
not, however, insist on change for 


Sense, Like this One! 


merely technical reasons .but require 
them only when needed for protection 
from fire or life hazard. 


The Fifteen-Ampere Branch Fuse 


As an example of some of the things 
we have done, we allowed the 10 am- 
pere fuse on the final circuit when the 
Code allowed only 6 amperes, and to- 
day we allow 15 amperes. The result 
is that we have comparatively few 
cases of overfusing with pennies or 30- 
ampere fuses, since our people find 
they can get ample capacity legiti- 
mately and are not tempted to get it 
illegitimately. 

We stopped requiring a neutral fuse 
long before the Code was changed and 
today we discourage the use of any fuse 
or switch in any grounded wire, except 
at the service entrance, and then only 
if the switch in the grounded wire can- 
not be opened, except when the other 
blade or blades are opened. 

We have never required overhead 
wires to be insulated, except the low- 
tension service wires that are attached 
to the house. 

We permitted the grounding of sec- 
ondaries long before the Code allowed 
it, and today we do not bother with the 
rule that discourages extra grounds or 
grounds inside the house, except when 








“Tf a wiring contractor can provide some- 


thing better than the Code, either safer 
at no extra expense, or cheaper at no sacri- 
fice of safety—we give him his permit and 
encourage him.” 


necessary to keep street-railway cur- 
rent out. We have never found that 
the grounds inside the house caused 
any trouble so long as street railway 
current did not enter over them (or 
over gas or water pipes) and we be- 
lieve these grounds are a great protec- 
tion in case the regular ground should 
fail. 


Inexpensive Construction Permitted 
Wherever Safe 


We allow knob-and-tube wiring and 
allow moulding in dry places, and be- 
lieve that this reduces the fire loss as 
compared with requiring solid conduit 
everywhere and having the householder 
stick to his oil lamps, in order to avoid 
the expense of a needlessly costly elec- 
trical construction. 

Whenever a contractor or manufac- 
turer comes to us with a new scheme 
we not only permit, but encourage him 
to try it out in our municipality. All 
we insist on is that he shall do it un- 
der our oversight, rather than secretly 
and, of course, that if any troubles de- 
velop they shall at once be taken 
care of. 

3y following these methods we be- 
lieve we have increased the profits of 
the contractors and manufacturers and 
the central stations by letting them get 
more business as well as being of 
service to our public in making the use 
of electricity more general. 

We have also increased the profits 
of the underwriters, though this is 
being taken away from them by reduc- 
tion in insurance rates. 

While the Code and inspection may, 
as you claim, have been a handicap to 
electrical development in some places, 
yet our experience shows that inspec- 
tors can inspect and can use the Code 
not only so as to discourage bad work 
but they can also use inspection and 
the Code in a way to encourage better 
work. AN INSPECTOR. 
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“Putting the Electric Heater 
Over” at Boston 


Boston people have been treated to 
a real sensation this fall in the dis- 
play of electric heating equipment 
on the streets, and as a result both 
interest and sales have increased 
substantially. Over in Cambridge, 
across the Charles River, is the fac- 
tory of the Simplex Electric Heat- 
ing Company. R. P. Ingalls, sales 
manager, saw a chance to make a hit 
with the general public during the 
early days of the autumn, when coal 
first became scarce, and when resi- 
dents of The Hub and adjacent burgs 
were turning their minds to the prob- 
lem of how to keep warm in a chilly 
room. “Let us go to it,” said the 
above gentleman, “and make our 
presence felt as dispensers of genial 
warmth.” And it was done. 

Over in Boston there is an electric 
garage run by one so-called ‘“Gen- 
eral’ Miles, erstwhile of the Boston 
Edison company. From Miles, Mr. 
Ingalls procured an electric truck 
(capacity 5 tons), and upon this ve- 
hicle there was mounted the largest 
electric “sunbowl” heater ever built, 
400 lb. in weight, 54 inches in diam- 
eter, and with an electrical appe- 
tite of 10.5 kilowatts. Through the 











The Dealer Who Makes Money 
Is the Man Who Capitalizes 
New Developments of the 
Electrical Art in Terms of 
Consumer Sales 











streets of Beantown this monster 
was carried in captivity, and 110 ex- 
tra storage cells on the truck sup- 
plied the wherewithal to make its 
presence felt on the adjacent side- 
walks. From ten to thirty miles a 
day this outfit travels, and it shows 
particular partiality to the railroad 
terminals during rush hours, to the 
shopping district during the mid-day 
period, and the theater district at 
night. A couple of boosting charges 
in the morning and afternoon are 
given the battery in order to keep 
the performance up to “concert 
pitch.” One of the company’s sales- 
men rides on the truck and a boy 
dressed in pajamas and simulating 
the child shown in the company’s 
heater advertising also travels with 
the outfit. No orders are taken on 
the truck, but inquirers are referred 
to their nearest dealer or electragist 
for purchases. The truck headlights 
are built in the shape of sunbowl 
heaters and six spotlights are used 
to illuminate the signs carried. 

An amusing incident occurred 
during the early days of the truck’s 
peregrinations in the downtown dis- 














This huge “‘sunbowl’ heater, weighing 400 
lb., measuring 84 inches in diameter, and 
having an electrical appetite of 104 kw. 
is daily carried through the streets of Bos- 
ton on an electric truck, whose batteries 
operate the monster heating element. Later 
the giant heater is to be displayed in New 
York and Chicago. 








trict. The truck drew up alongside 
a butter and eggs store and a fair 
crowd gathered. Soon the proprietor 
came rushing out of the premises 
figuratively tearing his hair and urg- 
ing that the chauffeur move the dis- 
play, as it was melting the butter in 
his show-windows! As the range of 
the heater is easily 40 to 60 feet, there 
was no argument on the subject, and 
the truck took up the line of march, 
pronto! 


Fences Around New Build- 
ings Used to Display 
Appliances 











The same Roger Ingalls caused to be placed 
in the timbered passageway over the side- 
walk in front of a new building under 
construction on Washington Street, Boston, 
a couple of recesses in which are mounted 


heaters of the ordinary 14-in. size, with 
appropriate posters and display advertise- 
ments emphasizing the claim that a heater 
is worth its weight in coal at any hour 
of the day or night. The heaters are wired 
and kept alive behind wire screens, and 
the warm rays from these installations 
attract the attention of many hundreds 
of pedestrians daily. 





And Now “Setting-Up Exer- 
cises” by Radio 

Setting-up exercises by radio, be- 
ginning at 7 o’clock each morning, 
is the latest use to which the radio 
has been put. A series of weight- 
reducing and weight-gaining exer- 
cises for various members of the 
family has been inaugurated and 
broadcasted from the Amrad Station 
“WGI” at Medford Hillside, Mass., 
as a regular feature of its program. 

The object of this course is to 
place at the disposal of all radio 
users the most approved methods of 
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For On-the-Spot Demonstra- 
tion of Drills and Grinders 





¢ (4 


Knowing that the most important factor 
in the sale of products such as its drills 
and grinders is demonstrating, the Black 
& Decker Manufacturing Company, Balti- 
more, Md., is offering the “bureau of elec- 
tric tools” pictured above. This is a sub- 
stantial work bench upon which the units 
may be actually demonstrated, with a 
back piece which carries an assortment of 
machines for display, as well as pockets 
for booklets. The stands are of oak, with 
a waxed finish. 





securing physical efficiency. These 
personal efficiency courses are in 
charge of Arthur E. Baird, head of 
the department of physiotherapy, at 
Caines College of Physical Culture. 

Reports indicate that the exercises 
are being tried by people all over 
the New England district. One 
young lady wrote in that the little 
girl of the house, arising early one 
morning, saw her mother bending 
over and waving her arms with the 
telephone receivers on her head. She 
was so frightened, because she didn’t 
know what her mother was doing, 
that she notified the neighbors. 

The three sets of exercises are 
graded as follows: the first for the 
normal business man or woman who 
wishes merely a set of toning-up 
exercises; the second for those who 
are over-weight, and wish to reduce; 
and the third for those who are 
under-weight and wish to build up. 
The exercises are accompanied by 
explanatory talks dealing with all 
phases of personal hygiene. 





Market Reports for Farmers 


The House Committee on Agriculture 
has reported a resolution directing the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Postoffice Department to investigate 
the feasibility of furnishing market 
prices of vegetables, live stock and 
dairy products by radio to farmers. 


. 


Spectacular Electric “Stunts” 
for Your Own Local 
Electric Show 


A criticism which laymen often 
make of local electrical shows, is that 
such shows are merely repetitions of 
dealers’ show-windows, and contain 
not enough of an educational or in- 
teresting character, except in their 
presentation of trade products. 

“These electric shows are like a 
magazine with only advertising and 
no reading matter,’ comments one 
observer. “From start to finish I 
find only selling effort directed at the 
show visitor,” he continues, “with 


little or no effort to instruct him 


disinterestedly in scientific and elec- 
trical subjects.” 

To correct this condition in the 
Salt Lake City electric show, a num- 
ber of electrical novelties and spec- 
tacular experiments were provided, 
sure to interest everybody. As an- 
nounced prior to the show, these edu- 
cational features were: 

Bucking broncho—Consists of a motor- 
generator combination so connected as 
to be exceedingly eccentric and “mulish” 
in its disposition and actions. 

Speaking arc—Consists of an ordi- 
nary electric arc lamp so trained as to 


sing and speak in a most interesting 
manner. 


Oscillograph records of voice waves— 
This will show the shape of all of the 


letters of the alphabet and various 
modulations of the voice. It is very 
easy to tell whether the voice being re- 
produced is that of your mother, father, 
wife, or mother-in-law. 

Carrier-current demonstrations—The 
film will show the means used to talk 
by wireless on wire-directed circuits. 

Stroboscope—A wheel attached to a 
motor which gives very unusual optical 
effects. 

Vacuum-tube experiments. 

Dancing pith balls. 

The iron filings “rag”—Details later. 

Artificial lightning—This will be one 
of the most spectacular of the features 
exhibited and will be a realistic repro- 
duction of a typical lightning storm. 

Electrical smoke precipitation—This 
experiment will demonstrate how to 
knock the blackness out of smoke by 
electrical means. 

Radio experiments—Time signals— 
remote control of mechanical toys. 

Telegraphic pictures — Transmitting 
long distance by means of a telegraph. 

“The illuminated lemon.” 

The active egg—A trained egg will 
give demonstrations in spinning and 
dancing. : 

Frying eggs on ice. 

Lighting lamps under water. 

Electro-magnetic repulsion of heavy 
copper ring's. 

Electric welding—Large iron rods 
welded together in less than a minute. 

X-ray demonstrations. 

Retention of vision—Now you see it 
and now you don’t. 

High voltage-high frequency demon- 
strations — 1,000,000 volts through a 
man’s body. Electric spark 6 ft. long. 





An Electric-Train Exhibit in a “Movie” Lobby 

















The electrical toy furnishes a very im- 
portant item in the Christmas trade. The 
toy department of one of the large depart- 
ment stores of San Francisco installed this 
display in the lobby of a prominent motion 


picture house just about Christmas time 
and thereby won the heart of every small 
boy who passed the doors—and not a few 
of the grown-ups who purchase the toys 
for the small boys as well 
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To Find Out Whether She 
Has a Washer 


Many people object to being asked 
the direct question “Have you an 
electric washing machine in your 
home?” and either become resentful 
at what they consider impertinence, 
or give an evasive and _ indefinite 
answer. 

The Chicago contractor-dealers 
have found a way to secure this in- 
formation for their prospect lists, 
without disturbing the serenity of 
the man or woman being questioned. 
This is accomplished with the help 
of an imposing display of packages of 
washing-machine soap-chips placed 
alongside the cashier’s cage in the 
store of each dealer who collects bills 
for the local lighting company. 

After the customer has paid her 
lighting bill, the cashier smiles 
sweetly and asks, “Would you like a 
box of soap chips for your washing 
machine?” 

“No, thanks, I haven’t a washing 


Ideas for the Man Who Sells 





Gathered from 
Successful Selling Experience 


Electrical Appliances 








Plans, Schemes and Methods | 





| to Increase the Sale of 








machine,” invariably comes the off- 
guard answer of the washerless cus- 
tomer as she turns and walks out. 
In the cashier’s hand, of course, is 
the lady’s name and address, from 
the bill she has just paid, and it is 
but twenty-seconds’ work to jot 
down the words “washing machine 
prospect” and to have an order for 
a salesman to call at the lady’s home 
next morning. 

A similar plan is now being 
worked up for revealing vacuum- 
cleaner prospects with the aid of 
small oil cans. 





Should the Salesman Be a 


Housework Expert? 


Whether the man who doesn’t 
know how to dust a room can sell 
vacuum cleaners, is an open question, 
but certainly the more the salesman 





Electrified Toy Circus Proved Christmas 
Window Attraction 

















An enterprising young merchant of Han- 
over, Ill., recently used a toy circus as a 
window attraction to emphasize the merits 
of and adaptability of electricity. Set up 
in a show window measuring about 12 by 
12 ft. was a three-ring circus with a real 


tent-top and plank seats, animal wagons 
with occupants in motion, trapeze per- 
formers and clowns, race-horses on a real 
sawdust ring, trainers in silk hats, and 
ean audience of dolls whose various expres- 


sions were ludicrous in the extreme. 
Tiny electric light bulbs furnished the 
illumination, and from the moment the 
manager switched on those lights and the 
performance began there was a crowd 


outside the window. Everything was run 
by an electric motor concealed under the 
window flooring, even to the trick mule 
who kicked up his heels at intervals, and 
the trapeze performer who lifted himself 
stifly and tumbled headlong over the bar 
to hang pendant, until the clip governing 
his turn reached him again, at intervals, 
too, the wild animals in their cages rising 
to terrify the kiddies on the front seats. 

A concealed fan kept the flags at the 
tent top waving quite naturally in the 
breeze. An electric sign higher up in the 
window announced the purpose of the show 
and the whole was very convincing, keep- 
ing good-sized crowds in front of the window. 
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knows about housework, the more 
easily he’ll sell household appliances. 

Take, for instance, the adding ma- 
chine salesman. His sales talk isn’t 
limited to the mechanics of his ma- 
chine. He is, in truth, an accounting 
and bookeeping expert. He can tell 
his prospect how different forms may 
be used in the conduct of his busi- 
ness, to reduce time and labor in 
various departments. And often his 
recommendations do not pertain 
directly to the use of the adding 
machine at all. 

This is no less true of the most 
successful electrical appliance sales- 
men. They are able to give the 
housewife some really valuable in- 
formation to help her cut down ex- 
penses or work, and to do it in such 
a way that they will win her entire 
confidence. 


The Philosophy of Dishwashing 


Such a salesman not only knows 
how to wash dishes, but he also 
knows the latest wrinkle in dish- 
washing theory and_ philosophy, 
gleaned from his regular reading of 
the women’s magazines. He knows 
all the dishwashing before-and-after 
jobs, such as clearing the table, heat- 
ing water, polishing silverware, etc., 
so that the wary housewife can’t 
trip him up. Doubtless many a 
housewife stuck to her washboard 
longer because some salesman who 
tried to sell her a washing machine 
betrayed an innocent ignorance of 
the chronological relationship of boil- 
ing, bluing, rinsing and starching. 

A recipe for salad or dessert, or 
knowledge of bread making, has often 
been the cause of a successful sale. 
Sometimes the recommendation of a 
good oil for polishing woodwork or 
furniture has done it. In short, the 
salesman who has equipped himself 
to render a real service to the house- 
wife is the one who makes the 
greatest number of sales. He sets 
aside a little time each week to read 
the women’s magazines, and every 
other book or bulletin on house- 
work that comes his way. He ques- 
tions the housewives among his 
friends. He remembers the sugges- 
tions and methods of every housewife 
he calls upon, so that he can pass 
them on to others later. He knows 
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about how the average housekeeper 
divides her time and apportions her 
strength among the tasks of the day. 
And he is as well informed as she is 
on the newest and best methods of 
doing each of the thousand tasks 
that are hers. 





What Household Task Is 
Most Dreaded? Ask 
the Woman 


“Among your household duties, 


which do you like best and which do 
you dread most?” This question was 
asked of five women by the “Inquir- 
ing Reporter” for a Chicago news- 
paper. 


This topic is evidently one of in- 


terest to women readers because the 
paper paid $5 to the woman who sug- 
gested that it be asked. Two of the 
women hated washing clothes, one 
disliked to iron, another disliked 
washing dishes. Another said “Iron- 
ing my baby’s clothes is one of the 
little things that I especially like 
to do.” 


If your local paper has an Inquir- 


spread—get him to ask the same 
question and have an advertisement 
of household appliances run at the 
same time. Or invite the women to 
answer the question in a letter of 
fifty words or less and run one each 
day in your advertising space. If 


Paving the Way for the 


House -to- House Salesman 


A return post-card offering the 
housewife the privilege of having a 
rug cleaned free in her own home 
by an electric vacuum cleaner is 


there is no daily in your town post 
one letter each day in your window. 





Do You Ever Open in the 
Evening, for Men? 

A Sandusky, Ohio, dealer recently 
held a successful evening sales for 
men only. Using liberal space in the 
local papers, the store displayed at 
the top of the advertisement a black 
background on which appeared a 
crescent moon, a cluster of stars and 
these words, “Night Time Sale for 
Men, 7 to 9.30 p.m.” The advertise- 
ment was so arranged as to gain the 
attention of the workingmen who are 
too busy to attend daytime sales. 
The event drew a large number of 
men and the store did a large volume 
of business. The manager of the 
store said that he found the men just 
as keen for bargains as the women. 


being used to advantage by the C. E. 


Sundberg Company, Chicago. 


The card reads as follows: 





Save This Card 


It entitles you to have one of your 
rugs cleaned Free by Air-Alone with 
the Royal Electric Cleaner if pre- 
sented to the Factory Demonstrator 
when he calls. 

You are under no obligation what- 
ever in having one of these Free 
Demonstrations on your own rug’s in 
your own home as he is paid to do 
this and must report a certain num- 
ber of Free Demonstrations every 
day. 

There are only a few made in 
each block, so if you are one of the 
lucky ones—take advantage of it. 

If you have not already arranged 
an appointment, fill out this card on 
blank line with your name, address 
and phone, and either leave in our 
store, or place a one-cent stamp on 
reverse side and mail in. You may 
call Albany 0688 at once and ask for 
a Free Cleaner Demonstration. 


ing Reporter—and the plan has 


The night sales will be continued. 


























OMING in on the 
Cytrais the other 

morning one of the 
commuters from the next 
town to mine seemed to 
have something on his 
mind. 

“Say!” he opened up 
when I sat down beside 
him, “I’ve got a _ merchandising 
message for you electrical fellows. 
Make customers of the small boys! 
These kids in knickerbockers who 
buy a 40-cent dry battery and 10 
cents’ worth of wire will be building 
homes electric some of these days. 
And the shop that treats them like 
regular customers now will get their 
future business. 

“This boy of mine is pretty much 
interested in batteries and small mo- 
tors and things, so I gave him a 
workbench in one corner of the 
garage and told him to go to it. 
Yesterday he went into one of our 
two electric shops and asked for 
four ounces of dichromate of po- 
tassium. 

“*Beat it down to the drug store 
for that stuff, son,’ said the sales- 
man. ‘We can’t bother with it.’ 

“It seems, though, that one of the 
teachers at school had told the boys 





they could get the chromate and sul- 
phuric acid for batteries at an elec- 
tric store. So the boy trots over to 
the other electric store and gets 
what he’s looking for. 

“Not only that, but the man who 
waited on him told him why he 
must pour the sulphuric acid into 
the water, and not the water into 
the sulphuric acid. He told the kid 
about powdering up the chromate 
crystals before trying to dissolve 
them, and instead of selling him 
carbon rods he gave him some old 
dry batteries and told him how to 
chop the carbons out of them. 

“When I drove into the garage 
last night the smell of those wet 
batteries just about asphyxiated me, 
but the kid had two small motors 
and a couple of little lights running 
on them. 

“When he got through using the 
batteries he took the zinc rods out of 


Treat the Small Boy Like a Prominent Customer 


the solution and washed 
them under the faucet. 

““Where’d you get 
that idea?’ [ asked. 

“‘Myr. Burns, down at 
the electric store, told 
me about it,’ he comes 
back. ‘The acid will eat 
up the zine if you don’t.’ 

“TI think, from the symptoms, that 
I’m going to have to buy some radio 
apparatus pretty soon. And which 
of those dealers do you think will get 
the business?” 

Mr. Commuter was right! Being 
sympathetic with smal] boy experi- 
menters is not only the right atti- 
tude toward the embryo Edisons, but 
it’s sound business! 

Not only are the boys potential 
buyers of sizable bills of goods, but 
they are present advertisers of 
everything you have in stock. Get 
a small boy in your store, show him 
a new switch in the handle of a 
vacuum cleaner, let him work it 
himself, and you can be absolutely 
certain that he will tell his whole 
family about it the minute he gets 
home. The small boy is your per- 
sonal advertising agent living in 
your prospect’s home—provided you 
treat him with consideration. 
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“Safety —First—National 
Bank” 


If your town has a First National 
Bank, here’s an electric-sign idea 
which you should be able to “sell” to 
the bank officials. A big roof sign 
of this kind has been installed at 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., and attracts 
much interest and attention from its 
position facing a busy street-car 
transfer station. 


First there appears in red the 
word 
Safety 
Then after a pause follows in 


white the word “First,” making the 
legend 
Safety First 
Next the complete legend appears 
Safety First National Bank 

And finally the red “Safety” dis- 

appears, leaving 
First National Bank 

The above cycle is repeated, in- 

definitely. 





Billing for Construction Jobs 


A large wiring job which often 
runs over from one month to the next 
will keep considerable sums of money 
tied up and in this way add to its 
own overhead expense. In order to 
make this interval as brief a one as 
possible, the Valley Electrical Sup- 
ply Company of Fresno calculates all 
bills upon a monthly basis and sends 
out bills on all jobs, whether com- 
pleted or otherwise. The bill for a 
piece of wiring work not yet com- 
pleted would state that it is a prog- 
ress record, that the job is not ex- 
pected to be finished until a certain 
date, but that, in the meantime, such 
and such materials and labor amount- 
ing to so much have been put into 
the job to date. 

This method has two advantages. 
It makes it easy for the customer to 
pay in small amounts as the work 
goes along and it often brings in a 
return for the job even before it is 
completed. 

In billing, all material sent out to 
the job is billed for, just as the rec- 
ords for the stock room show. Be- 
low these items next comes a credit 
column which lists the amount of 
material not used and returned to 
stock. The customer’s bill is the dif- 


Hints for the Contractor 
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Shop and Construction Methods, | 
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ference between these two, plus the 
charge for labor. It has been found 
that by listing all material in this 
way, the general impression is 
avoided that all material left over on 
a job is charged to the customer but 
carried off by the contractor as a 
perquisite. How prevalent this idea 
is can only be appreciated by one 
who is familiar with the universal 
feminine complaint that the dress- 
maker keeps all the material left over 
from a dress. At any rate, the oc- 
casional complaints to this effect 
have been entirely done away with 
by this method of billing. 

Labor, on the other hand, is never 
itemized on the customer’s bill, but 
inserted as a single item. The wis- 
dom of this procedure is self evident, 
although it is not always recognized 
in practice. 

All bills for the past several years 
are kept in binders on file in the 
main office of the company in case 





the customer wishes to consult back 
records. This makes it possible to 
allow the customer perfect freedom 
in checking over past accounts and 
has proved a marked improvement 
over the previous method of keeping 
records in a personal account file, by 
which the entire transaction would 
have to be looked up and the paper 
in question abstracted from a file 
which probably contained cost fig- 
ures and other data which the cus- 
tomer was not supposed to see. 


A Portable Theatre to Sell 
Lighting Effects 


The Monroe Electric Company, 
contractors, Chicago, have a veritable 
po.table theater that is used for 
demonstrating notable installations 
of ornamental street lights. It could 
be adapted to showing interior in- 
stallations or other electrical mer- 
chandise. 

A photograph is made of the in- 
stallation and reproduced on glass, 
with the ornamental globes made 
transparent so that a light behind 








Syracuse Featured Wiring Plans in Its 
Home Electric Campaign 
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The wiring plans for the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Home Electric were given wide publicity 
both by being published in feature articles 
in local newspapers and by being distrib- 
uted in leaflet form to visitors, architects, 
contractors and builders. These latter re- 
ceived special invitations to visit the Home 
and special days were set apart for them, 
when the construction of the house was 
examined to the last detail. 

The Home was exhibited by the local 
contractor-dealers’ association during two 
weeks in June, and had 12,260 visitors. 
To get the public to know and talk about it, 
the counsel of an advertising agency was 
called in and a systematic advertising plan 
was laid out. The three local newspapers 
gladly co-operated, and each one issued a 
special section devoted exclusively to the 
Home Electric, featuring photographs and 
wiring plans and carrying news articles 
describing the Home. 
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the picture will show through and 
depict the illumination scheme. This 
transparency is installed lengthwise 
in the center of a carrying case made 
from wallboard, leaving room be- 
hind the picture for the light and 
carrying the cord. Thus it can 
easily be hooked up to any socket. 

But this case is not made solid like 
a suitcase. The front side opens up- 
ward and outward. Two pieces of 
wallboard attached to the ends open 
outward like wings. When the case 
is opened and set up the picture is at 
the back of a sort of a tunnel. The 
wallboard is painted black. Thus 
when ready for showing the atten- 
tion of the beholder is naturally 
focused upon the reproduction of the 
scene which shows the installation. 

When not in use for demonstra- 
tion purposes outside the store, the 
case is set up in the window and at- 
tached to a socket for display pur- 
poses. 





Building Activity Swings to 
Middle West 


Reports to the housing division of 
the Department of Commerce indi- 
cate a slow swing in the construction 
of new buildings from the New York- 
New Jersey district to the Middle 
West, centered around Chicago. The 
East, however, continues its lead in 
the construction of apartment houses 
and dwellings. 

Throughout the country generally, 
reports indicate a continuation of 
the tendency to erect dwellings and 
apartment houses of the higher class. 
This class of construction is being 
reflected now in reports which show 
that top rents are beginning to re- 
cede. The situation is interpreted 
by the housing division to mean re- 
lief in the housing conditions of wage 
earners and those of small income, 
because as construction of the higher- 
priced apartments and dwellings con- 
tinues, older buildings are abandoned 
by those able to pay high rents and 
high prices and become occupied at 
lower rentals by those of less means 

The rate of contracts for construc- 
tion has been high ever since March, 
and present activities probably will 
carry the building industry through 
well into cold weather. 

The general tendency of the price 
of construction materials continues 
upward. The housing division’s re- 
ports on the contractors’ purchase 
price, for August, showed for brick 
construction, 193.3 as compared with 
172 in April, which was the lowest 


month and which saw the end of the 
decline which had preceded during 
the Winter. The figures for frame 
construction for August showed 
188.8 as compared with 168 in April. 
The basis of this comparison is 100 
in 1913. 





Concerning Grounds Inside 


Buildings 
Certain wiring rules forbid 
grounds inside buildings, just as 


they used to forbid any grounds at 
all and as they used to forbid any 
bare wires—even 66,000 volt lines 
being (by the rules) required to be 
covered with insulation. 

A ground or any connection that 
admits street-railway current to a 
building is, of course, to be avoided. 
But in the case of the ordinary dis- 
tribution system inside a building, 
grounded at least one point, addi- 
tional grounds are of no danger un- 
less a fuse in a neutral or grounded 
wire should blow. And they are a 
distinct protection in case the first 
or “official” ground should fail for 
any reason. 

For instance, if the official ground 
should be to earth and not to a water 
system it may easily become of such 
high resistance as not to protect, 
while if in addition the circuit is 
grounded inside the building to such 
things as the radiators, walls, pip- 
ing, etc., then even in case of a high- 
































tension cross outside the building, 
the occupants of the building will 
still be safe. 

While in some cases it may be 
necessary to take special precautions 
to keep street-railway current off of 
the light and power’ grounded 
neutral, yet the better practice 
would seem to be to ground the 
neutral at many points inside the 
building as well as out—and the 
more points the better, since while 
two grounds may give trouble, the 
trouble becomes less the more 
grounds there are and the more they 
are scattered. 


Put Grounds on at Beginning 


While the rules forbid grounds in- 
side buildings, the ordinary practice 
is to have an unknown number of 
such grounds. Their number begins 
with none when the wiring is in- 
spected, but as grounds soon develop 
in practice and none are removed the 
result is that many small buildings 
have some such grounds and most 
old and large buildings have many. 

Obviously the thing to do, there- 
fore, is to put these grounds on at 
the beginning and we recommend 
that this be the standard practice, 
rather than starting out all new jobs 
in a condition which may become 
dangerous in case there should ever 
arise a condition either of no 
grounds at all or of the fuse in a 
grounded wire blowing. 





Wire-Embroidered 







Parasol for Antenna 
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No antenna or ground is necessary to 
listen in on wireless concerns with this 
set, the work of J. B. Taylor, of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. The aerials are worked about 
the umbrella as a sort of embroidery. Just 






open the parasol wherever vou may be, ad- 
just the phones and the concert is on. In 
this picture, Mr. Taylor is at the wheel of 
his machine. while two friends enjoy the 
music broadcasted by station. 
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Out of Stock, Out of 


Customers 
By ROBERT N. STANNARD 


The handy “Want Pad” serves a 
double purpose. When out of stock 
on an item it not only acts as a 
memorandum, but if the want is 
jotted down before the disappointed 
customer’s eyes it at least impresses 
him that his trade is desired. It 
emphasizes your polite “Sorry.” 

A gentleman went into an electrical 
shop and asked for a certain number 
of flashlight battery. 

“Sorry, we’re out of that number,” 
replied the salesman. 

That was all. The prospect went 
out probably feeling that his want 
was too insignificant to have worried 
the salesman. 

Later, the same man went into a 
drug store and asked for a carton 
of a certain brand of cigarette. 

“I’m very sorry that we haven't 
a full carton in stock,” replied the 
sales girl, “but won’t you let me take 
your name and address? We may 
have a sale on that brand next week 
and we'll send you a card.” 

She stood pad in hand waiting 
eagerly for the reply. The customer 
could not help but feel that his trade 
was desired. He gave her his name 
and address. Thus she killed two 
birds with one stone. She jotted 
down the want and at the same time 
added a name to the store’s list of 
prospects to be circularised in the 
event of sales, or other merchandis- 
ing happenings. 

She did more than that. She left 
the situation in as satisfactory a 
position as it could be. 

Frequently the call is for some 
obscure item that hasn’t a ready 
sale. Whether to stock up on it or 
not? that is the question. And how 
much to buy? 

The answer may be gained to both 
questions by referring to the “Want 
Pad.” 

Thus, in reality, the “Want Pad” 
serves not only a double purpose but 
a triple purpose. 

1: It warns you that you are out 
of stock on the article. 

2: By jotting down on it in the 
presence of the customer, it im- 


Store Equipment and Methods 





| Timely Suggestions 
on How to 
Plan and Equip Your Store— | 
Systems Which Are Used in | 





Successful Merchandising 








presses him with the fact that you 
intend to keep a full stock and that 
his wants are not likely to be un- 
satisfied often, or that his trade is 
not important to you. 

3: It gives you a record of calls 
for articles, so that you may figure 
when, and how much to stock up on 
such an item. 

Make the “Want Pad” do its full 
duty and it may mean that “out of 
stock” is not always “out of cus- 
tomers.” 





Do You Know Your Grade 
as a Business Man? 


A manufacturer dealing with 
hardware stores has put out what it 
calls a “Hundred Per Cent Card,” 
which its retail customers can use in 
making searching self-examinations 





for the good of their business souls. 
The card asks twenty-four leading 
questions and assigns a_ certain 
number of points for each, which, on 
a perfect score, will run the total up 
to one hundred per cent. The re- 
tailer is asked to put down his own 
conception of what his grade should 
be after each question. 

The dealer who answers the ques- 
tions honestly has a pretty good con- 
ception of himself as a business man. 
Here are the questions, with their 
relative values in points: 

YOUR 

GRADE 

6--Have you an up-to-date busi- 
ness and accounting system in 


PERFECT 


VOUT StONO?. 2 eiieNank hss Saw eles 
5—Is your business growing?..... 
6—Do you take an annual inven- 

gf ee yey eee ee 


5—Do you figure selling price so as 
in all cases to guarantee you a 
i (EEE ETT Cee eee 
5—Can you state definitely what 


your overhead expense per- 
centage amounts to?......... 
5—Have your sales reached a 





“Flowers and Fixings” That Give the Right Touch 
to a Gift Window 





Study the windows of the best gift shops 
in the country, and the idea inevitably sug- 
gests itself that their success is due not so 
much to their direct “appeal to buy” as to 
their grace and charm of arrangement. 
They are “beautiful’—that is the answer. 
What are the simple elements that make up 





the beauty of this window—that transform 
it from a commonplace electrical display 
into a gift window? A few graceful 
stands for individual appliances—a bowl of 
flowers—a spray of artificial leaves—a strip 
of plush—the right touch in arrangement. 
And behold—a window of gifts easy to sell. 
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maximum for the expense in- 


volved: in SGHING? ......6 cscs : 
3—Do you know what lines pay 
best and which pay least?.... 
3—Is your advertising campaign 
carefully planned ahead?..... 
3—Do you push nationally adver- 
tined goede? . 1.2%... seerserd ae 
5—Do you discount your bills?.... 


38—Do you make special effort to 
sell the more profitable arti- 
CIERE Se Mean ee EROS 
6—Do you turn stock at least four 
times a year? (Allow 1 for 
one turn; 2 for two turns; 4 
for four turns; 6 for four 


(A015 4 (-)) ans One araree ara ty Grae RP arc 
2—Do you meet your customers 
personally? ...... MOOT Cr 
5—Do you buy from more sources 
Cai NECESSARY 5 di.05 es aka as 


4—Are your windows regularly 
and attractively trimmed?.... 
5—Do you give prompt, courteous 
BORVAGE irc auec cinerea airanemneie os 
4—-Do you and your clerks study 
the merchandise you sell? (Do 
you know how it is made and 
best talking points?)......... 
3—Do you make use of the manu- 
facturers’ free advertising 
cuts and other helps?........ 





38—Do you belong to the State 
Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
CIOS Gekv a ee eee hae as 


6—Do you attend the meetings? 
(Allow 6 for any one associa- 
tion meeting regularly at- 
CONGO) sracdr ac Sass epee ees 
8—Do you read at least three good 
trade journals? (Allow one 


point 16F GGEM) sc 6... ccecdsves 
2—Have you a good mailing list?. 
3-—De YOR WO Rl. 6 i vccek vnxssaws 


5—Do you have co-operation and 
teamwork in your store?...... 


100 Per Cent Total Total Grade.... 





Store Courtesy Is Catching 


Courtesy is catching; it makes 
friends and smooths over the rough 
places. 

Emerson says: “Life is not so 
short but there is always time for 


courtesy.” 
It is the helpers—the minor 


clerks in the store, the messengers 
and others who should be imbued 
with that spirit of courtesy. It will 
reflect in your store. It will not be 
necessary to “sissify’” your business 
to do this. Just train your em- 
ployees to be more considerate, more 
gracious, more courteous and gentle- 
manly—more mindful of the other 
fellow’s viewpoint. Don’t be less 
energetic, resourceful, or enthusi- 
astic but just use a little more of the 
oil of ease in intercourse and of real 
applied courtesy—it will not be 
amiss. Try it. It is just simple ef- 
ficiency. 





“About three years ago,” says E. 
M. Statler, the hotel man, “one of 
our bellboys was called to the room 
of a Nashville, Tenn., banker. The 
boy did what he was asked to do, and 
did it promptly and courteously. As 
he started to leave, the banker 
handed him a penny. Instead of 
showing pique or surprise, the boy 
quietly thanked the guest and went 
out, closing the door carefully. 

“Five minutes later the banker 
came rushing up to the desk. 

“*T just called a boy to my rooms,’ 
he exclaimed. ‘I want to see him 
again.’ The boy was sent for. 

“-A few minutes ago,’ said the 
kanker, ‘I handed you a penny in my 
room. I thought it was a dime. It 
seemed to make no difference with 
you. If it had been a dollar you 
couldn’t have been more courteous. 
Here, take this!’ and he handed the 
koy a five-dollar bill. 

“This incident supports a fact that 


I try to impress on everyone who 
works for me -— that constant 
courtesy and attention to little 
things will bring them success.” 





Sell—Even If Your Store Is 
“Torn Up” 


Business need not stop for the 
electrical dealer who finds it nec- 
essary to have the front of his store 
remodeled, a new sidewalk put in, 
replace a broken plate glass or do 
anything that partly blockades his 
store. He can do like a middle-west 
dealer (in another line)—make a 
slight reduction in prices and put 
up a sign: 





Opportunity Blocks Your Way 


To create free space needed for 
the work of enlarging we an- 
nounce a sale, etc. Get Inside In- 
formation for Yourself. 














Storing 450 Appliance Cords in a 24-Cu.Ft. Cabinet 














ee 








The convenient storage of appliance cords 
during periods when repairs are completed 
and while the cords are awaiting cus- 
tomers’ return is often a good deal of a 
problem to electric service companies and 
electric shops. The Hartford (Conn.) 
Electric Light Company seems to have 
solved this question very satisfactorily by 
the use of the metal cabinet illustrated 
This cabinet stands in the main appliance 
sales store of the company, adjoining the 
main entranze, and its most interesting 
feature is a 6-ft. by 2-ft. by 2-ft. compart- 
ment for cords, shown at the left in the 





photograph. 
forty-five metal hooks, with letters close 
by, permitting alphabetical classification of 


Within this compartment are 


cords by owners’ names. Kach hook is 
“good for’ at least ten cords. When Mrs 
Brown or Mrs. Smith calls for her cord it 
can be withdrawn and handed to her in 
less time than it takes to write about it. 
The cords are looped neatly when feasible 
to save crowding, and at the right there 
is plenty of room for irons and other ap- 
pliances which are convalescing after a 
visit to the company’s hospital for equip- 
ment sent in for repairs 
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New Merchandise to Sell and Where to Buy It 








New Ideas for Christmas Selling 2 
Electrical Gifts That Are 





Here Are Dozens of 


Novel and Practical 





The Number 


of New Electrical Devices 
Listed in This Issue 
Breaks All 


Records 


On this and the following pages 
of this November, 1922, issue of 
Electrical Merchandising we chron- 
icle more than 100 new electrical 
products brought into the holiday 
market by the manufacturers—the 
largest number of new merchandise 
items that has ever appeared in any 
electrical journal in the history of 
the industry. 

The recent rapid growth in the 
production of new items by both old- 
time electrical manufacturers and 
by new firms just entering the elec- 
trical field, reflects the tremendous 
activity in the electrical merchandis- 
ing industry right now. It indicates 
also how important to the wide- 
awake’ electrical man — whether 
dealer, contractor, jobber or central- 
station commercial man—is a close 
and continuous study of this monthly 
department in Electrical Merchan- 
dising, which has come to be the elec- 
trical industry’s clearing-house for 
all new products in the electrical 
equipment and appliance field. 


“Give her something 
Blectrical !" 





“fe cil 
A 





Hand-Painted Wall 
Switch Plate 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Decorative electric light switch plates, 
hand-painted and radium-treated, are 
being offered by the Nature Studio, 243 
West Biddle Street, Baltimore, Md. The 
plates are of metal and fit over the light 
button, and measure 23 by 44 in. They 
may be had in four color combinations— 
ivory background with a gray or a pink 
parrot; brightly colored parrot with a 
blue border r; or a black ground with a 
green or white parrot. 

The radium treatment makes the 
plates luminous in the dark. 








Electrically Lighted 
Perfume Burner 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Perfume burners, electrically lighted 
for the double purpose of creating de- 
corative spots of lights in the room and 
of slowly evaporating the liquid per- 
fume, have quietly entered the field of 
objets d’art, and their makers are draw- 
ing on the design motives of every 
period to offer both variety and artistry. 
An extensive line of these burners is 
neing offered by the Hujarvis Company, 
221 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
They are made chiefly of fine trans- 
lucent porcelain and bronze, hand painted 
and decorated. The burner’ shown 
in the illustration is only one of many 
medels of unusual variety in design. 











es ild’’ This outfit, coming in some seven 
Ready to Build sizes, enables the experimenter to in- 
Condenser Set stall’ the condenser he has himself 


built, in his outfit, and by taking off 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 or adding plates thereto, to so vary his 


The radio experimenter may have capacity that he can unify any hook-up 
the joy of assembling his own variable he may have in mind and get proper 
condensers, with the novel ‘ready to oscillation at all times. By simply 
build” condenser set offered by the getting more parts from his dealer he 
New Haven Radio Company of 441 can increase his variable capacity to 
Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn, any limit. 








Flashlight Without a Battery 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Another ‘“‘flashlight without a battery,” 
featuring an ingenious generating mag- 
neto, has now been placed on the market 
by the Powerlite Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The mechanism is contained in a 
“pistol grip’ aluminum case that just 
fits the hand. The fingers of the hand 
grip a broad lever or trigger which is 
geared to the magneto.in such a way 
that when the trigger is pulled the mag- 
neto revolves rapidly and a bright light 
appears instantly in the bulb. 

The flashlight is particularly useful 
for farmers, hunters and campers, who 
are not able to get new batteries when 
needed. 
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Automobile Direction Signal 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


The “Left-Rite’ stop signal manu- 
factured by the Cincinnati Lamp & 
Bracket Company, Third and Race 
Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, can be in- 
stalled on the rear fender, tire carrier, 
or frame of the car. The left arrow 
flashes when the left lever of the arrow 
switch on the steering column is moved 
with one finger. The right arrow flashes 
when the right lever is moved. And the 
“stop” signal flashes automatically witn 
the foot brake. 

The lenses are bright ruby. The ar- 
rows and the word “stop” are molded in 
the lens and finished in black fired 
enamel. 














Luminous Pendant 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Luminous pendants, unusually large in 
size, are being offered by the Luminite 
Corporation, 24 Scott Street, Newark, 
N J. They are one inch long, and are 
designed for hanging on pull chains, door 
knobs, ete., and to locate danger points 
about the house in the dark. ‘“Undark” 
is the radium material used. 





Variable Condenser 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 192” 


Uniform plate thickness, with only 
.601 of an inch allowable variation, is 
claimed for the condenser manufactured 
by the Zimmerman Radio Company, 206 
East Twelfth Street, New York City. 

The active plates and spacing washers 
are made of hard-rolled aluminum, and 
the Alea plates are of nickel-plated 
steel, 











S 
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Table Stove for Quick Boiling 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


By a new method of heat concentra- 
tion, the new “Serrell’ table stove is 
designed to bring electric boiling of 
coffee and water within the time limits 
necessary for table cookery. 


This little table stove is patterned 


after the novel boiling element which 
is a feature of the ‘“Serrell”’ electric 
fireless cooker. A concentrated heat is 
applied to the under side of the cook- 
ing pot, much as with gas flames, thus 
assuring not only quick boiling, but 
quick frying and cooking as well. 

The device may be had from the Ser- 
rell Electric & Appliance Corporation, 25 
Church Street, New York City. 














Illuminated Fish Jar 


Elcctrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Your goldfish are not ordinary fish, 
but become flashes of scintillating light 
as they dart about in the novel fish 
bowls offered by the F. L. Morgan Com- 
pany, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
For they are illuminated by the small 
electric bulb concealed under the cover 
which fits over the top of the glass jar. 

This cover, and also the base, are of 
either walnut or mahogany, with simple 
carved ornamentation. The cover is per- 
fcrated, for ventilation. 





Radio Receiving Set 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 

This inexpensive outfit places the 
vacuum tube set within the reach of all. 
To hear broadcasting, only ’phones and 
dry cells are required. The tube used 
is the “‘Relay Radion” which is said to 
vive this set (The “King Jr.) a range 
of approximately 60 miles. 

A. S. Lyons, 1270 Broadway, 
York City, is the distributor. 


New 








Radio Frequency Transformer 
Electrical Merchandising. November, 1922 


By the proper use of the transformer, 
manufactured by the Federal Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, 1738 Elmwood 
Avenue, Buffalo, New York, it is possible 
to receive signals over a distance that 
would normally be far too great for re- 
ception with the most sensitive equip- 
ment of other types. 

These transformers are designed on 
the basis of a comprehensive research, 
each type (No. 29, 30 and 31) being in- 
tended for a specific wave length. 





Candle Fixtures 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 

In addition to its well known line of 
“Seamless” enamelled candles, the Fibro 
Products Company, New Bedford, Mass., 
has placed on the market candles with 


wax drip effect in antique, polychrome 
or special colors, and a candelabra 
candle with tapered top, furnished in 
any shade of enamel. Also, for the 
cheaper lines of fixtures, a new low 
priced paper candle (not enamelled) but 
covered with white coated paper which 
shows a seam. 





Electric Signal for Toy 
Train System 
Llectrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


The automatic danger signal with 
bell and light. shown in the illustration, 
ig one of several novel accessories for 
toy electric train systems offered by the 
American Flyer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 2219 South Halsted Street, 
Cnicago. Other equipment to add to 


the fascination of running these rail- 
roads are double are lights with track 
terminals, automatic semaphores with 


lights, and water tanks. 
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fit a 3 x 5 in. standard filing card 
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“Playing-Up” Electric Heat- 
ers Against the Coal 
Shortage 











the 


Anticipating 
sell air heaters this fall as a result 
of the anthracite coal shortage, the 


opportunity to 


Hartford (Conn.) Electric Light 
Company recently prepared the con- 
centrated display illustrated herewith 
on a table near the receiving win- 
dows at its main offices, and mounted 
at the rear an illuminated card em- 
phasizing the fuel situation as re- 
lated to these devices. On another 
table near the appliance repair cabi- 
net a heater was mounted and wired 
to an adjacent outlet, current being 
left on to attract the attention of 
visitors.. A series of newspaper ad- 
vertisements featuring the adapt- 
ability of these heaters to chill elimi- 
nation in the early winter is planned. 

Another interesting feature of the 
appliance display is a wattmeter 
caliorated to show the hourly cost of 
operation of an electric heater on the 
old and new rates of the company, 
both scales being shown upon a sin- 
gle dial. Of course, this instrument 
can be used in connection with any 
other appliance at hand. On the new 
rate which went into effect last Jan- 
uary, an ordinary radiant heater can 
be run for about 3.3 cents per hour 
as against 5.6 cents under the older 
rate. G. P. Luscomb is manager of 
the appliance department. 





Courtesy as a Business 
Builder 


By WILFRED G. ASTLE 
Common courtesy is so simple. It 
costs nothing in money. Yet it 
seems to take the ability of a busi- 
ness genius to see the simple oppor- 
tunity of this wonderful thing as ap- 
plied to everyday business. There 





are stores where courtesy is such a 
rarity that in time they become 
known for the lack of this quality. 
Here is a little editorial written 
by a man who is generally acknowl- 
edged to know something about mer- 
chandising—John Wanamaker. 


Courtesy Is a Service the 
Customer Demands 


“She said she had been at a store 
to find some low-cost goods for 
children’s dresses, and an uninter- 
ested person lazily waited on her; 
and, finding nothing to suit, she was 
turning away, when he said: 

“Is there anything else I can show 
you?” 

Her quick, but polite, reply was: 
“Yes, but you have not got it.” 
The perched-up salesman 

“What is it, madame?” 

She instantly replied: “Courtesy, 
sir,” and went on her way to the 
better store, where people who want 
small or low-priced things get the 
same courteous attention as their 
neighbors around the corner.” 

“A store is known by its clerks,” 
says another authority on business 
ethics. A lady customer lost through 


said: 


the tactless conduct of a clerk may 
not mean much apparently to a store, 
and yet the woman once offended 
never loses an opportunity of telling 
her friends what she thinks of that 
store and of counselling them to 
trade some place else. If there hap- 
pens to be the slightest flaw in the 
merchandise sold, she will augment 
that defect and let them know about 
it. Such store enemies will seriously 
injure any business. 
Courtesy has a cash value. 





Radio Now Handles 20 Per 
Cent of Transatlantic 
Messages 


Although there are seventeen sub- 
marine cables in operation between 
Europe and America, the radio sta- 
tions of the Radio Corporation of 
America are now handling twenty 
per cent of the transatlantic busi- 
ness. 

Radio circuits under American 
control are now in operation in all 
parts of the globe—outnumbering, in 
fact, all the rest of the countries of 
the world put together. 





Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 
Issued from Aug. 29 to Sept. 26, 1922 


Compiled by NORMAN MACBETH 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York 


Design Patents 


The following are ALL the Design Patents per- 
taining to lighting materials issued by the U. 8 
Patent Office from August 29, 1922, 


to Sept. 


26, 1922, inclusive. 

61,411. Lamp Shade or Similar Article. 
William H. Fulper, Flemington, N. J. Filed 
Mar. 9, 1921. Issued Aug. 29, 1922. Term 
fourteen years. 

61,412. Floor Lamp. Joseph Gerchgall, Chi- 
eago, Ill. Filed Jan. 6, 1922. Issued Aug. 29, 
1922. Term fourteen years. 

61,418. Lamp. Claude Lyndon, Montreal, 


Quebec, Canada, assignor to Gertrude Agnes Lyn- 
don, Filed Nov. 28, 1921. Issued Aug. 29, 
1922. Term three and one-half years. 

61,426, Lighting-Fixture Arm. 


} c Herman A. 
Safion and Morris Geringer, ; 


New York, N. Y¥ 


Filed Jan. 27, 1922. Issued Aug. 29, 192”. 
Term three and one-half years. 
61,427. Electric Portable Lighting Fixture. 


Adolf Steffen, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to Pitts- 
burgh Lamp, Brass & Glass Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Filed Oct. 1 1921. Issued Aug. °29, 


1922. Term three and one-half years. 
61,431. Lighting Fixture. Frank Yokel, 
Hartford, Conn., assignor to Dallas Brass & 


Copper Company, Chicago, Ill. 
1921. Issued Aug. 29, 1922. 
years. 

61,449-50. Chandelier Plate, Ceiling Canopy. 
Morris Schlepp, New York, N. Y. Filed Nov. 
28, 1921. Issued Sept. 5, 1922. Term seven 
years. 

61,494-95-96-97. Candle Stick. Alfred J. 
Flauder, Bridgeport, Conn., assignor to The 
Weidlich Bros. Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Filed Feb. 20, 1922. Filed Feb. 23, 1922. Filed 
Mar. 21, 1922. Filed Mar. 18, 1922. Issued 
Sept. 19, 1922. Term seven years. 

61,499-500. Lighting-Fixture Arm and Light- 
ing Fixture. Herman William Grossman. New 
York, N. Y. Filed Jan. 21, 1922. Issued Sept. 
19, 1922. Term seven years. 


Filed May 13, 
Term fourteen 


61,502. Lamp. Junious A. Lipscomb, Balti- 
more, Md. Fied Feb. 1, 192%. Issued Sept. 
19, 1922. Term seven years. 

61,507-08. Lamp Standard. Edwin B, Pike, 
Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Phoenix Light 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed Oct. 29, 
1921. Issued Sept. 19, 1922. Term three and 


one-half years. 


61,509. Arm for Lighting Fixtures. Fred- 
erick Max Poritz, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
Scott-Ullman Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed 
Jan. 25, 1922. Issued Sept. 19, 1922. Term 


three and one-half years. 


61,510-11. Pedestal or Lighting Fixtures. 


Frederick Roettges, Stamford, Conn., assignor 
to William R. Noe & Sons, New York, N. Y. 
Filed Oct. 22, 1921. " 


Issued Sept. 19, 1922 
Term seven years. . 


61,515. Lighting Fixture. Percy I. Ansorge, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed July 20. 1922. Issued 
Sept. 26, 1922. Term seven years. 
61,516. Arm for Lighting Fixtures. Frank 


S. Crowell, Toledo, Ohio. Filed Feb. 24, 1922. 


Issued Sept. 26, 1922. Term three and one- 
half years. 
61,526-27. Lamp. Herman H. Wilter. Meriden, 


Conn., assignor to Edward Miller & Company, 
Meriden, Conn. Filed Feb. 6, 1922. Issued 
Sept. 26, 1922. Term three and one-half years. 


Mechanical Patents 


1,427,462. Lamp Stand. Emil 
New York, N. Y. Filed Mar. 5, 1921. 
Aug. 29, 1922. 


Herbeck, 
Issued 


1,427,586. Gauge for Electric Lamps and 
Accessories. Henry D’Olier, Jr., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Filed May 24, 1920. Issued Aug. 29, 
1922. 

1,428,603. Lighting Fixture. Frederick W. 


Mathieu, New York, N. Y., assignor to Duplexa- 
lite Corporation, New York, N. Y. Filed Dec. 


4, 1918. Issued Sept. 12, 1922. 

15,455. Reissues. Electric-Light Fixture. 
Gustave E. Villaret, New York, N. Y. Filed 
Jan. 10, 1922. Issued Sept. 12, 1922. 
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Copies of illustrations and specifications for patents may be obtained from the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each 
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New Merchandise 


To Sell 


(Continued from third page preceding.) 





Two-Way Plug 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


A friction swivel on the plug end of 
the No. 77 two-way plug, manufactured 
by the Benjamin Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, Ill., permits the side 
outlet to be turned to any convenient di- 
rection for an extension cord, The lamp 
outlet is straight down, and there is a 
bead for shade holder. 

This company has also brousnt out a 


5) 


nev’ small two-way plug No. 122. 


Vacuum Tube Socket 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 192” 


A positive connection to the prongs 
of the vacuum tube under any and ail 
conditions is claimed for the ‘‘Delux” 
socket, manufactured by the Alden- 
Napier Company, 52 Willow Street, 
Springfield, Mass. This connection is 
aided by the use of a patent clip. Being 
made of “Condensite,” and slotless, this 
socket is said to be unbreakable. 

The socket serves equally well for 5- 
watt power tubes, as there is ample 
spacing between the contact strip and 
the bottom of the base. 








Combined Crystal and Tube Set 
1922 


In addition to being equipped for the 
detector tube, the receiving set manu- 
factured by Burke & James, Inc., 240 
Kast Ontario St., Chicago, Ill, has a 
permanently adjusted crystal detector, 
which can be used without batteries. 

The simple throwing of a_ switch 
adapts the instrument for use with either 
the detector tube or crystal. The set is 
non-regenerative, and is supplied with 
two condensers, 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 





Radio Receiver 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Covering a wave length range of 150 
to 3,000 meters, the “C H 5” receiving 
set, manufactured by the W. R. Cramer 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska, has bank- 
wound inductances, and specially con- 
structed rheostat with vernier for five 
adjustments. 

The panel is highly grained and is en- 
graved and filled in white. All unsightly 
battery binding posts are mounted on 
rear panel. ; 


Radio Loud Speaker 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


The loud speaking unit incorporated 
in the ‘Dictograph” loud _ speaker, 
manufactured by the Dictograph Prod- 
ucts Company, 220 West Forty-second 
Street, New York City, is a specially 
devised element, designed so as to per- 
mit of maximum amplification and the 
elimination of side tones and metallic 
sounds. 

The 11-in. copper bell horn is at- 
tached to the die-cast, enamelled 
aluminum tone arm. The sound cham- 
ber is enclosed in a hardwood ebony- 


finish cabinet mounted upon rubber 
pads to avoid marring polished sur- 
faces. 











Adjustable Grid Leak 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 

Besides being adjustable over a wide 
range, the ‘“‘Durham” variable high re- 
sistance, made by Durham & Company, 


1936 Market Street, Philadelphia, is 
said to maintain its value permanently 
after initial setting. It is non-induc- 
tive and has negligible capacity. The 
grid leak is made in four sizes, ranging 
from 2,000 to 5,000,000 ohms. 


Therapeutic Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


More convenient and efficient than hot 
water bags, poultices, and other methods 
of appliances, is the new “Stein-o-Lite” 
leat and light infuser, manufactured 
by the Frank S. Betz Co., 6 West 48th 
St... Ne ©. Oley. 

This lamp can be applied with perfect 
safety for the relief of various physical 
ailments, such as_ sprains, bruises, 
neuralgia, ete. 

The reflector is made of brass, highly 
polished, and plated inside and outside. 
Wight feet of silk covered cable and 
attachment plug to operate on either 
110 or 125 volt direct or alternating 
current are supplied with the machine. 








Potentiometer 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Made for plate voltage control on re- 
ceiving tubes, the “Amsco” potentiometer 
manufactured by the Advance Metal 
Stamping Company, 17 Thompson 
Street, New York City, is suitable for 
either panel or table mounting. The 
base is of condensite, and finger is made 
of phosphor bronze. 

This company also makes the 
“Amsco” condenser—in three sizes—and 
the “Amsco” rheostat. 





Radio Terminal Indicators 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Extra holes are not required for at- 
taching the terminal indicators, manu- 
factured by the Somerville Radio 
Laboratory, 178 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. These inexpensive plates 
fit underneath the binding post or other 
terminal in the same manner aS an or- 
dinary washer. They are supplied in 
several stock readings, such as “output,” 
“antenna,” “modulation,” etc. 








Amplifying Tube 
Control 


Electrical Merchandising, 
November, 1922 

No. plugs, jacks’' nor 
switches are used with the 
“Amplitrol’” tube rheostat 
manufactured by the Klos- 
ner Improved Apparatus 
Company, 2024 Boston 
Road, New York. Unlike 
automatic filament controls, 
this device does not put a 
sudden strain on the fila- 
ments, but, instead pro- 
vides a gradual increase of 
current, 

It is made of moulded 
condensite with phosphor 


bronze contacts. All metal 
parts are nickel-plated. 
The knob and dial have 


divisions in white lettering. 








Loud Speaker 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Materials possessing correct acoustic 
properties are used in the loud speaker 
manufactured by the Missouri Radio 
Corporation, 2625 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. Merely connecting this 
device to the radio set, in the same 
manner as ’phones, brings in the pro- 
grams in a loud, clear tone. 

Rose gold, and polychrome finishes 
are supplied. The inside of the horn has 
Silver finish in both cases. 
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Boudoir and Curling Iron Set 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


As a practical Christmas gift sug- 
gestion, the Interocean Holding Com- 
pany, Inc., 151 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, is offering a neat leather box con- 
taining a small boudoir iron and curling 
iron. The iron has a hole running 
through it horizontally, into which the 
curling iron is slipped for heating. 
Besides which the iron may be turned 
upside down and used as a stove, a 
small saucepan being supplied for emer- 
gency heating or cooking. Rated at 220 
watts, the iron also has three heats. 





Electric Soldering Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 
Wire connections on the soldering iron 


made by the Cook Electric Company, 
900 West Van Buren St., Chicago, IIL, 


are made in the hollow handle, eliminat- 
ing all external projections which might 
catch on the work or give trouble. 

Element and tip can be quickly re- 
newed. These irons are supplied in 
four sizes for three voltages, 32, 110 and 
120 volts respectively. 














Crystal Receiving Set 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


A twenty-three plate variable con- 
denser, a crystal detector unit, and a 
*phone condenser of .00025 M. F. capac- 
ity, comprise the specifications of the 
“Audiola” receiving set manufactured 
by the Audiola Radio Company, 430 
South Green Street, Chicago, Ill. 

The set is mounted in a mahogany 
finish case, size 74 x 54 x 4 in. All ex- 
posed fittings are nickel-plated. 


Portable Electric Stand-Lamp 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Electrical floor portables by their 
unrestricted adjustability without at- 
tention to joints or fastenings, afford 
an application of light to any desired 
point or working area, greatly increas- 
ing the efficiency of the workman and 


introducing many economies by _ sav- 
ing time, reducing current consumption 
and minimizing lamp breakage and ex- 
tension cord maintenance. 

The O. C. White Company, 15 Her- 
mon St., Worcester, Mass., makes these 
portables in three styles. with jand 
without a plug outlet for attaching 
electrical tools. 











Electric Woodworker 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


This unique wood-working machine, 
which performs fourteen different oper- 
ations and operates on any lighting 
circuit, requires a floor space of but one 
sq.yd. 

It cuts like a big swing saw, square 
cuts on long pieces, dadoes out shelves 
and racks, grooves and plows for frames, 
screens, ete., and in addition can be 
used for mitreing, planing and boring. 

The machine weighs only 245 lb., and 
is furnished complete with 4 hp. motor, 
helt, 8-in. saws and attachments. 

The Hutchison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Morristown. Pa., is the maker. 














Radio Receiving Set 
Llectrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


The Morse Manufacturing Company, 
182 Central Avenue, Newark, N. J., is 
supplying its ‘‘Morseophone”’ in two 
units . 

Type M-7 is a complete tuner and 
crystal detector unit of high selectivity 
which gives exceedingly clear signals. 
Type M-11 vacuum tube detector and 
amplifier unit is designed to be used 
in conjunction with the crystal detector 
instrument, as shown in the illustration, 











Hangers and Brackets 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


An accessory line of ““Red Spot” hang- 
ers and brackets for commercial light- 
ing is announced by the F. W. Wake- 
field Brass Company, of Vermilion, Ohio. 
These units supplement the regular 
“Red Spot” line and are intended for 
lighting of hallways, rest rooms, closets, 
ete. They include a ceiling type fixture, 
one of the suspension type, and two 
wall brackets, one upright and one 
pendant, all of the same standard con- 
struction as regular “Red Spot” 
hangers. 


Mop Attachment for 
Vacuum Cleaner 
Electrical Merchandising, November. 1922 


Hardwood floors may now even be 
mopped electrically, with the new 
vacuum dry mop which the Pneuvac 
Ccompany, Worcester, Mass., has devel- 
cped for use with its “Sweeper-Vac’ 
cleaner. 

The mop is like the ordinary dry 
mop the housewife uses on these floors, 
hut has the additional advantage of 
suction. It attaches to the extension 
tube of the cleaner. 





Audio Frequency Transformer 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


The electrical characteristics of the 
transformers manufactured by the 
Standard Transformer Company, War- 
ren, Ohio, have been adjusted from care- 
ful experimentation, so as to give maxi- 
mum amplification without distortion. 

This transformer is furnished in three 
types—mounted, semi-mounted and un- 
mounted. The latter type is made with- 
out headboard or mounting plates. 





Loud Speaker 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Die-cast wood is the material from 
which the radio horn, manufactured by 
the American Art Mache Company, 6316 
North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill, is 
made. Selected wood is reduced to its 
original fiber and cast in steel dies under 
12 tons pressure and 800 deg. of heat. 
This forms an artificial wood many 
times denser than natural wood. 

The acoustic properties are said to be 
far superior to metal speakers, as vibra- 
tions received through the ’phone at the 
base of horn are amplified by the rich, 
resonant vibrations of the materia! itself. 

The horn is 18-in. high, with a 9-in. 
bell and is supplied in ivory, verde 
green, and Tiffany gold finish. 








Variable Condenser 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


For mounting the ‘Best’ condensers, 
manufactured by A. C. Towne, 21 Ter- 
race, Buffalo, N. Y., only one hole in 
the panel is required. This is said to 
be a new feature, as other condensers 
usually require three or more holes to 
be drilled in the panel. These con- 
densers are supplied in five sizes—from 
five-plate to forty-three plate capacity. 
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Dress Up Your Store for 
Christmas With Some of This 
Display Material 


Dressing up the store for Christ- 
mas may be largely a matter of 
holly wreaths, red bells, festoons 
and tinselly trees—but, besides that, 
there’s a deal of real, live selling 
helps lying around which can be 
had for the asking, and which the 
wideawake dealer will find a tre- 
mendous saving of time and ex- 
pense. 

For example, there is the array 
of material which the Society for 
Electrical Development, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, is offer- 
ing, following its practice of pre- 
paring a series of Christmas cam- 
paign selling helps. Here is the 
list of Christmas material offered 
this year: 

1. A three-panel collapsible 
framework window display screen 
in five colors, designed as a suitable 
background for any window gift 
display. 

2. A festoon of nine cut-out 
cards, holly-wreath design, litho- 
graphed in four colors, each card 
picturing a different electrical gift. 

3. A set of seven display cards 
similar to the cards just described, 
but each having also a selling mes- 
sage and a space left blank for the 
price. 

4. A six-page, 


illustrated, gift- 


Sales Helps for the Dealer 





Show Window, Counter, 
Mail Advertising and 
Specialty Aids 

Which Manufacturers Offer to 

Help You Get More Trade 














suggestion folder in three colors, 
with space left for imprint. 

5. A set of six lantern slides cov- 
ering Christmas subjects, and a 
brightly colored Christmas poster 
stamp. 

All this material is supplied by 
the society to members at the 
actual cost of production; to non- 
members, at a specially low price. 

Many manufacturers are also 
supplying special campaign ma- 
terial to speed up holiday sales. 
For example, the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 
has prepared an unusually com- 
plete set of selling helps. It in- 
cludes a full set of Christmas win- 
dow cards and a three-panel back- 
ground piece; a novel folder of de 
luxe photographs of the more popu- 
lar appliances, showing them at- 
tractively as Christmas gifts; and, 
finally, a little gummed stamp for 
sticking on envelopes and corre- 
spondence, to boost electrical gifts. 
All of this material features the 
slogan, “Electrical Gifts Are Worth 
While.” . 

For direct-by-mail Christmas gift 
selling by the electrical dealer, the 
Western Electric Company is offer- 
ing a Christmas letterhead-folder, 
all ready for mailing except for the 
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Cheerful and sparkling as Christmas itself 
is this window display screen, which the 
Society for Electrical Development is sup- 





plying as a suitable background for elec- 


trical gifts in the window. Use it !—it will 


help speed up Christmas sales, 





dealer’s own message. The inside 
pages contain attractive photo- 
graphs of the larger electrical de- 
vices, such as the washing machine, 
with little messages on their ap- 
priateness as gifts. 

Another way in which a manu- 
facturer is helping his dealers is 
being tried by the Eagle Wood 
Turning Company, 846 South Canal 
Street, Chicago. This company is 
packing each pair of its polychrome 
table torches in a neat holly box, 
for the holiday trade. 





A Catalog of Useful Radio 
Information 


A good share of the new 200-page 
catalog, “Modern Radio 1922,” issued 
by the Continental Radio & Electric 
Corporation, 15 Warren Street, New 
York City, is given up to helpful in- 
formation of interest to the general 
reader as well as to the radio enthu- 
siast. For example, here are some 
of the subjects treated in detail, 
many of them pictorially: 

The transmitter. 

Various forms of aerials. 

Lightning hazard. 

The receiving set. 

The radio telephone. 

General information for the amateur. 

Radio laws and regulations of the 
United States. 

Radio circuit diagrams. 

Notes on use of loud speakers. 

Key to symbols of apparatus. 

Arlington weather report. 

Frequency and wave-length tables. 

International Morse code. 

Various useful tables. 





A Washer That Received Six 
Service Stripes 


For three years, an electric wash- 
ing machine had served the Army 
Nurse Corps at Camp Dodge, Iowa. 
And it served so well that when the 
washer was returned to the factory 
to be placed on the pension list, the 
nurses had decorated it with six serv- 
ice stripes and had pasted a poetic 
citation on the side of the tub! The 
story of this little incident is told 
in an interesting folder for distribu- 
tion from the dealer’s counter, issued 
by the Woodrow Manufacturing 
Company, Newton, Iowa. 
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* Put “Em In!—In the 
Kitchen!” 


So says a middle-western dealer 
who figured that if brushes, 
groceries, rain-coats, tea, coffee, 
butter and silk stockings could be 
sold from door to door, surely elec- 
trical merchandise could be sold the 
same way. He hired a capable high 
school lad and fitted up a flivver 
with irons, toasters, bell trans- 
formers, lamps and Baby Denzars 
in cartons. He taught the boy how 
to install the lighting units at any 
ceiling outlet, told him their ad- 
vantages and showed him how few 
kitchens have adequate lighting. 
Then he told the boy to install as 
many as he could on approval with- 
out cost, and inform the housewife 
that he would be back in a week. 
The plan worked well. Not a single 
lighting unit came down after a 
week’s demonstration. The boy 
doesn’t succeed in getting one in 
every kitchen, but incidentally he is 
selling lamps, irons, toasters, bell 
transformers, new appliance cords 
and about everything the dealer has 
to sell. 

But here’s the big idea! The 
dealer gets lots of advertising. Even 
if Mrs. Jones doesn’t buy a fixture 
or anything else when the boy calls, 
when she does want something elec- 
trical she either calls for the boy or 
visits the dealer’s store. This dealer 
isn’t complaining about business— 
he’s too busy keeping the place ship- 
shape, trimming his windows, dig- 
ging up new prospects and looking 
after orders. 





When You Sell a Cleaner 


That the first five minutes of a 
sales talk on electric cleaners should 
be devoted to the mechanical details, 
is the viewpoint of the booklet, 
“How to Sell a Royal Electric 
Cleaner, Lesson 2,” issued by the 
P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland. 
The purpose of this introduction is 
to register on the prospect’s mind 
just what the cleaner is and does. 
After this, the salesman should 
branch out on other arguments 
chosen with reference to the type of 
person he is addressing. _He may 
elaborate on some of the mechanical 
points, especially if he is talking with 
the husband in the case. But if he 
is selling to a woman, the brief de- 
scription of the workings of the 
machine is usually *sufficient.. Of 
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course, the salesman must have 
abundant, accurate knowledge of his 
cleaner and be able to answer any 
and all questions which may be 
asked of him, but he must not talk 
technicalities when there is danger 
that he may confuse the prospect by 
so doing. 


What Lamp, What Battery 
to Sell 


Before standardization of flash- 
lights was begun, and even now, many 
dealers selling them were literally 
“in the woods” when trying to 
choose the correct battery and lamp 
for the various makes and sizes of 
flashlights. This difficulty is elimi- 
nated by a 36-page booklet, “National 
Guide to Proper Mazda Lamps for 
Flashlight and Dry Cell Batteries,” 
ready for distribution by the National 
Lamp Works, Nela Park, Cleveland, 
Ohio. : 

The purpose of this booklet is 
primarily to provide the retailer of 
Mazda flashlight lamps with con- 
densed information which shows at a 
glance what particular flashlight 
lamp to supply for any flashlight or 
standard dry cell battery. Indexes 
indicate what regular sizes and what 
odd sizes of batteries are inter- 
changeable. 








To Display Binding Posts 

To aid in the self-selling display of 
metal and insulated binding posts, 
the H. H. Eby Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, Pa., is offering 
dealers a handy panel for counter 
use. The panel is of mahogany, and 
the various styles of posts are 
mounted on it, with the names 
printed directly in front of each type. 
On the back of the board is a card 
giving full information and prices 
on the posts, enabling the customer 
to wait on himself and at the same 
time see the posts as they will look 
mounted on his panel. 





Dorothy Donnolly’s Cleaning 
Recipe Book 


The unusual thing about “Dorothy 
Donnolly’s Cleaning Recipe Book” is 
that, though published by the 1900 
Washer Company, of Binghamton, 
N. Y., no reference is made in it to 
electric washing machines, nor does 
it contain any advertising in the in- 
terest of the manufacturer. It is 
merely what it sets out to be—a com- 
plete guide to the best method of 


**Service Stations” now in 
the Vacuum Cleaner Field 











The new service policy of the Hoover Suc- 
tion Sweeper Company, North Canton, 
Ohio, calls for a nation-wide organization 
of service men, in leading cities, each nead- 
quarters being a completely equipped and 


stocked service station, prepared to handle 
all phases of service work and part re- 
placement. A typical “parts cabinet” in 
such a station is shown in the illustration 
above. It is expected that the new plan 
will not only assure speedy repair service 
to householders, but will also relieve dealers 
of all details in connection with service. 





washing and cleansing wearing ap- 
parel, table linen, bed clothes, with 
recipes for removing stains and the 
handling of different kinds of fabrics. 

Which is no reason at all why this 
little booklet won’t sell washing ma- 
chines, for the housewife who re- 
ceives one from an electrical dealer 
and keeps it for handy reference in 
her laundry, will have many an oc- 
casion to remember the electric shop 
where it was given to her. 





“Tt Cleans Heavy Blankets” 


Washing blankets is usually one 
of the heaviest and most dreaded 
tasks of the housewife—unless she 
sends them out to the cleaners. How 
the electric clothes washer eliminates 
this labor and expense is told in a 
leaflet called “Blankets and Bed 
Linens Kept Clean and Long-Lived,” 
issued by the Gillespie Eden Corpora- 
tion, Paterson, N. J. Other folders, 
car or window cards, illustration and 
newspaper cuts, are also supplied as 
selling/helps by the same company. 
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Electric Humidifier 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 

In projecting the liquid in jets and 
sprays, the “Ingersoll” fountain humidi- 
fier, manufactured by the Ingersoll Elec- 
trical Products Company, 109 West Aus- 
tin Avenue, Chicago, IIll., humidifies, 
perfumes and deodorizes the surround- 
ing air, thus creating a refreshing and 
healthful atmosphere. 

The device is placed in a pan, or any 
other receptacle, and operates with 34 qt. 
ot water, no faucet connection being re- 
cuired. The outside diam. is 20 in.; 
height, 11 in. 


Electric Butter Churn 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Operated from an ordinary electric 
light socket, the sanitary churns made 
by the Superior Churn & Manufacturing 
Company, Northville, Michigan, do away 
with practically all of the labor of churn- 
ing. 

The barrel is of the finest glazed 
stoneware, will not absorb injurious mat- 
ter, and has no parts difficult to clean. 
Capacities cf barrel range from eight 
gal. to twenty-five gal. 








Portable Band Saw 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922’ 

For use in carpenter and pattern 
shops and wood-working plants, a new 
electrically-driven portabie band saw 
has been developed by J D. Wallace & 
Co., 1401-1417 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. It is said the machine will 
handle 80 per cent of all band sawing. 

The motor is enclosed, built into the 
machine, and directly connected to the 
lower wheel by a fabroil gear and steel 
pinion. 

The blades used in this machine 


are 
of specially cut steel. 





Automobile Trouble Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Made so that it clings to any iron or 
steel surface and thus throws a beam 
of light wherever the motorist needs it, 
the handy “Webster Magnet Light” re- 
cently placed on the market also reaches 
any part of the car with its twelve-foot 
cord, 

It may be carried in the side pocket 
of the car, and when needed plugs into 
any lamp socket about the car. 

The Webster Electric 


Company of 
Racine, Wis., is the maker. 


Vacuum Tube Protector 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Inexpensive vacuum tube insurance 
can be had by the use of ‘“Teleradio” 
fuse terminals, recently brought out by 
the Teleradio Engineering Corporation, 
484 Broome Street, New York City. 
Extra fuses are supplied at nominal 
cost. 














Grid Leak and Mounting 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 

Careful laboratory investigation by the 
Electrad Corporation of America, 239 
Wooster Street, New York, revealed the 
fact that the resistance change in many 
of the grid leaks on the market was 


caused by molecular displacement of the 
material composing the resistance unit, 
which is usually some form of carbon. 
This action is prevented in the ‘Elec- 
trad” grid leak by enclosing a specially 
prepared resistance element, from which 
all moisture has previously been ex- 
cluded, in an evacuated container. 


Variable Condenser 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


“Atlas” variable condensers, manu- 
factured by the Multiple Electric Prod- 
ucts Company, 450 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, are made in three sizes, with and 
without metal balance. 

This company also makes the “Atlas” 
radio phones, and the “Atlas” loud 
speaker. 





Vegetable Masher 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


In using the “Sterling” motor-driven 
vegetable masher, the potatoes are first 
grated and then forced through a very 
fine screen. The resultant product is 
riced potatoes, light and fluffy and free 
from lumps. 

Josiah <Anstice & Company, 


Ing.,, 
Rochester, N. Y., are the makers. 











Crystal Detector Cup 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


The unsightly detector screw is 
climinated in the new detector cup man- 
ufactured by Gehman & Weinert, 42 
Walnut Street, Newark, N. J. 


By simply pushing the electrical 
crystal into the cup, a good electrical 
contact is made with the phosphor 


bronze spring. 








Portable Motion Picture 
Cabinet 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 

Realizing the importance of a life-like 
and impressive demonstration for mer- 
chandising, The Ad-Photo-Scope Com- 
pany, 808 North Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has recently developed and 
placed on the market a cabinet motion- 
picture projector that can be used with- 
out darkening the room and without an 
additional screen. 

This miniature theater is 68-in. high, 
28-in. wide and 26-in. deep. The fire 
hazard is eliminated by the use of non- 
inflammable film. Either alternating or 
direct current can be used. The ship- 
ping weight is 215 lb. 





Radio Transformer 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Operating on a wave length of 150 to 
550 meters, the ‘All-American” radio 
frequency transformer, offered by the 
tauland Manufacturing Company, 35 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl., is 
said to give sharp amplification without 
tube noises or distortion. 

The instrument is nickel-plated, and 
can be used with practically any tube. 








What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. Sa 
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Electric Coffee Mill 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Electric motors of the repulsion-induc- 
tion type are used on the line of coffee 
mills for the retail store, offered by B. 
C. Holwick, Canton, Ohio. 

Each mill is equipped with a double 
automatic nail release. A pair of fans 
on the revolving burr insures that a 
pound of coffee in the bean will come 
out sixteen ounces ground. A new style 
of adjustment insures any grade of fine- 
ness desired. 

It has an aluminum sanitary hopper 
and funneled receiving can. 





Indoor Aerial 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 

With the advent of the Armstrong 
super-regenerative circuit and radio 
frequency a field for indoor aerials has 
been opened up. Designed for just such 
circuits, the Eagle Radio Company, 
Newark, N. J., has recently brought out 
the ‘“‘Portabloop.” 

It is claimed that with the aid of a 
variable condenser the “Portabloop” acts 
as a complete tuner in itself, and can 
be attached to any reliable detector. 

The device is wired for 360 meter 
wave lengths, and the size is 24 x 24 in. 








Electric Hair Cutter 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 

An electric hair cutter must operate 
quietly and without vibration. It must 
not heat. It must do the job without 
the air of shears or clippers. All these 
requirements, according to the maker, 
are filled by the “Dayton” electric hair 
cutter, manufactured by the A-C Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Company of: Day- 
ton, Ohio, by means of the following 
features: 

(1) An internal gear reduction motor, 
eliminating vibration, noise and heat in 
handle. (2) A tension device regulating 
bearing of blades. (3) The curved face 
of the lower cutting blade enables the 
barber to cut close or long. 





Changeable Electric 
Display Sign 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 

For use in display windows, in stores, 
on tables and counters, and in display 
cases, the Service Sign Company, 414 
City National Bank Building, Dayton, 
= is offering the ‘Service’ electric 
sign. 


With its continual flash-on and flash- 
off to attract attention, the sign has 
the added advantage of needing only a 
rearrangement of its letters to change 
the sales message. 

With each sign is included a complete 
assortment of interchangeable celluloid 
letters, characters and numerals in vari- 
ous sizes and in color—350 in all, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical compartments in 
a neat case. 





Farm Electric Plant 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


A new model of its farm electric plant 
has recently been develcped by the 
Stearns Motor Manufacturing Company 
of Ludington, Mich. It consists of a 
4-pole, compound-wound generator with 
a capacity of 1,500 watts; a 90-amp. 
hour lead battery with cells contained 
in glass jars; and a gasoline engine. 
The speed of the plant varies from 1,000 
to 1,300 r.p.m. The features of the older 
type of plant are embodied in the new 
model, the main difference being in the 
1,500-kw. rating. The voltage, battery- 
charging rate and engine speed are 
automatically controlled by an electric 
governor. 














Soldering Iron Furnace 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 

While primarily designed to heat 
soldering irons, the small furnaces of- 
fered by the Op-al Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, Thirty-sixth & Ken- 
wood Avenues, Indianapolis, Ind., may 
be used for a number of other operations 
—such as annealing and tempering small 
pieces, heating brands, solder and bab- 
bitt melting, and so on. 

The element in these heaters is wound 
on a tube of non-corrosive, non-oxidizing 
metal and is said to reach maximum 
heat very rapidly. The heaters are 
mounted on asbestos wood bases and 
elevated on legs, to keep heat away 
from the bench or table, 





Rheostat 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 

The ‘‘WorkRite” super rheostat is the 
newest addition to the list of radio parts, 
made by the WorkRite Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. This rheo- 
stat meets the great need for an instru- 
ment capable of exact, minute adjust- 
ments. Pushing the knob in and out 
changes the resistance from 64 ohms to 


zero, and turning the knob gives 50,000 
possible adjustments. This makes it 
easy to secure the proper adjustment 
which is so necessary to the detector 
tube for distant concerts. The metal 
fittings are made of brass, nickeled and 
highly polished. Special resistance wire 
that will not corrode or rust is used, 
Screws for mounting on panel are fur- 
nished. The rheostat is all complete 
ready to connect into the set. 








Surface Receptacle 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 

The 20 ampere 125 volt receptacles 
manufactured by the Benjamin Electric 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, III, 
have double spring contacts which af- 
ford an extra large contact surface. 
They were designed primarily for use 
on farm lighting circuits to connect 
home appliances, some of which, on ac- 
count of low voltage require a current 
in excess of the capacity of the ordinary 
10 ampere receptacles. 

An important advantage is the fact 
that the slots are designed to take both 
the Benjamin 20 ampere cap and the 
Benjamin or any standard 10 ampere 
parallel blade cap. The point gained in 
this feature is that the appliances, such 
as vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
portable lamps, requiring less than 10 
ampere, may be attached without chang- 
ing from the cap furnished with them. 

The 20 ampere cap has broad, heavy 
blades, and large easily accessible bind- 
ing screws. Strong molded insulating 
material is used for the cap. It has % 
in. cord opening, and strain relief is 
obtained by bringing cord around the 
base of blade to binding screw. 
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A Few Recipes for the 
Electric Kitchenetter 


Just to help the beginner in elec- 
tric kitchenetting and to show what 
really savory meals can be prepared 
on the small grills and ranges, 
Landers, Frary & Clark of New Bri- 
tain, Conn., are issuing a little book- 
let called “Portable Electric Grill and 
Range Cooking.” For using the grill 
only, tested breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner recipes are given. Next, the 
portable single and double electric 
ranges are described, and several 
menus are given for complete meals 
prepared with the range, percolator, 
samovar and toaster. And finally, 
there are several pages of recipes for 
special dishes, to be prepared elec- 
trically, together with the cost of 
current used. 





Souvenirs for the Children 


For electrical dealers whe want 
souvenirs to give away at fairs and ex- 
hibitions, for children to take home, the 
Altorfer Bros. Company, Peoria, IIl., is 
supplying toy balloons and whistles. 
The balloons come in assorted colors, 
and carry a picture of an electric wash- 
ing machine. The whistles, too, carry 
a brief message to “do it electrically.” 





New Publications 


The Trumbull Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company, Plainville, Conn., is dis- 
tributing its new safety-switch bulletin 
No. 4 which includes its entire line of 
safety and externally operated switches. 
The bulletin is divided into four sec- 
tions. One covers type “A” switches of 
all classes—type “A” switch being ma- 
chine-made rather than punched clip 
and the boxes being of the interlocking 
safety type. Section 2 covers type “C” 
switches externally operated being a 
line of punched clip switches 30-200 
amp. without interlocking features. 
Section 3 covers entrance switches for 
use with or without meter trims; also 
a complete line of 30 amp. low priced 
Kappa switches externally operated. 
Section 4 covers meter service switches 
of the standardized type as specified by 
a large number of the larger central 
stations. The Bulletin is published in 
two forms—a pocket edition 43 x 6% 
and loose leaf form punched to fit job- 
bers data book. 


The National Metal Molding Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued a new 
catalog on outlet boxes and similar ma- 
terial, employing a new method of list- 
ing outlet boxes and covers which it is 
believed will be a great convenience to 
dealers and users of this material. The 
method consists in grouping similar 
items together regardless of shape or 
size, in a condensed way, enabling one 


to find any item desired, with a mini- 
mum turning of pages. For instance, 
that on page 2 of the catalog are listed 
all of the so-called “deep” outlet boxes, 
with a full description of the essential 
details on a single page, so that a user 
can find any item he desires on this 
one page instead of having to look 
through a number of pages, as neces- 
sary with the catalogs heretofore pub- 
lished. In the same general way, there 
have been grouped all of the covers for 
receiving flush devices on the bottom 
part of page 3, regardless of whether 
these covers are for the small square 
box or the large square box. Follow- 
ing the same idea, all other square 
covers have been grouped on another 
page, and all round covers have been 
grouped on an additional page. 


Radio Courses, Inc., of 552 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, is offering a 
set of five books designed as a complete 
course in radio. It takes the amateur 
from the simplest a b c’s to advanced 
technical matters, and has been edited 
by Professor Morecroft of Columbia 
University. 


The Magnus Electric Company, Inc., 
451 Greenwich Street, New York City, 
has issued a new catalog on its wireless 
accessories. 


The Chicago Expansion Bolt Com- 
pany, 324 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, describes its expansion bolt 
for fastening wires and cables to 
masonry structures, in a folder entitled 
“The Chicago Method of Fastening to 
Masonry.” 


The Bodine Electric Company of Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of electrical ma- 
chinery and apparatus, has prepared a 
booklet on the testing of fractional 
horsepower motors, one of the outstand- 
ing features of which is the section con- 
taining illustrations and comments upon 
fifty different applications of small 
motors, which gives the reader an in- 
sight into the experiences of a large 
number of leading concerns in solving 
their motor problems. The _ booklet 
contains much valuable unbiased ma- 
terial for the manufacturer having 
motor problems, and is an assembly 
of data that will help secure greater 
efficiency in operating machines and 
devices with electricity. 


The Ohio Electric & Controller Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has just issued 
Bulletin No. 203, describing and listing 
single phase induction motors for 110 
to 550 volts, 25 to 60 cycles, 1,150 to 
3,500 r.p.m.; also D. C. motors 32 to 
250 volts; all for 4 to 4 hp. 


The Beardslee Chandelier Manufac- 
turing Company of 223 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, has recently issued a 
second edition of its catalogs on the 
carton-packed home lighting fixtures. 


The De Forest Radio Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, Central Avenue 
and Franklin Street, Jersey City, N. J., 
is issuing a new booklet, “Wireless in 
the Home.” 


The Zeller Lacquer Manufacturing 
Company, 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, is distributing a booklet, 
“250 Lacquer Questions Answered.” 





Chautauqua’s Home Economics Students 
Learn the Electrical Way 

















The famous Summer Schools at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., which are attended by thousands of 
men and women from every corner of the 
nation, offered their home economics 
visitors this year, for the first time, a 
full laboratory of electrical labor-saving 
equipment. Clothes washer, iron, vacuum 
cleaner, and all the smaller appliances 
were shown and demonstrated. And not 











only were they used by the home economics 
students, but they were made the basis 
of lectures to the class in commercial 
demonstration. The equipment was sup- 
plied and demonstrated by the Western 
Electric Company, and was seen by more 
than 3,000 visitors. Next summer, the 
equipment will be even more complete than 
the one used this term. 
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National Radio Week, 
Nov. 26 to Dec. 2 


A national Radio Week to create 
greater public interest in radio and so 
increase sales by distributors and deal- 
ers, is proposed by the editors of Radio 
World. The week suggested includes 
Thanksgiving Day, and it is indicated 
that home radio parties could be held 
this week, and present “fans” be en- 
couraged to invite persons not familiar 
with radio to “listen in” at their homes. 

The possibility of having Thanks- 
giving Day proclamations by the Presi- 
dent and the Governors of the various 
states personally broadcasted over the 
radio by these government officials, is 
another of the interesting proposals of 
the National Radio Week campaign. 





Crystals for Radio 
Receiving Sets 


Following is a list of mining com- 
panies and individuals who have min- 
eral crystals for sale, suitable for use 
in radio receiving sets. Some of these 
people have furnished considerable ma- 
terial to manufacturers of such sets 
while others have what they think is 
suitable material, but have never had 
it tested. The list was compiled by 
the editors of the Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal-Press: 


The Million Point Mineral Company, 
Needles, Cal. Tested pyrite and galena. 

R. C. Jacobson, Kingman, Ariz. Galena 
and associated sulphides. 

Western Research Corp., 514 Eighteenth 
Street, Denver, Col. Tested galena and 
pyrite. 

Maiz Hermanos, Apartado No. 102, Mon- 


terrey, N. L., Mexico. Galena. 

Wilbert Mining Company, Ltd., 221 
Kearns Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Galena. 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Com- 


pany, 1005 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Granby galena. 
The American Metal Company, Oliver 


Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Tested galena. 

H. A. Dent, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 4800 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Missouri 
galena. 


_ Joplin Concentrating Company, 530 Jop- 
lin St., Joplin, Mo. Live galena. 

Northport Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany, Northport, Wash. Tested galena. 

Connecting Link Mining Company, Cuba 
City, Wis. Tested galena. 

Wm. Van _ Buskirk, Lone Pine, 
County, Cal. (A _ prospector 
search.) 

Fred G. Tyrrel, Selby, Cal. Galena. 

Barnsdall Zinc Company, P. O. Box 235, 
Joplin, Mo. Galena. 

J. H. Mockett, Jr., 1770 South Sherman 
St., Denver, Col. Pyrite. 

Waldron Mining Company, 
Ariz. “Lenzite” galena. - 
Royal Tiger Mines Company, Tiger, Col. 
Hard galena. 

The Whale Mines L. & R. Company, 
Webster, Col. Galena. 

Swansea Lease Consolidated, Swansea, 
Ariz. Chalcopyrite. 

International Trading Company, 702 
Central Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. Tested 
galena. 

J. L. Mittenbuhler, -Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 
Chalcopyrite. 

Eagle-Picher Lead Company, Joplin, Mo. 
Galena from Netta mine. 

Federal Zinc & Lead Company, Ltd., 285 
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Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Canada. 
Tested galena. 

Kleanza Company, Ltd., Usk, B. C., Can- 
ada. Mineral crystals. 

Caywood & Strong, Grand Junction, Col. 
Mineral crystals. 

St. Louis Smelting & Refining Company, 
722 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. Galena. 

Herman L. Snyder, Box 273, Ajo, Ariz. 
Mineral crystals. 

Shannon Copper 
mines, Gleeson, Ariz. 

Charles McBride, 
Mineral crystals. 

Joseph Lancaster, Supt. Klockmann 
Brothers’ Lease, Klockmann, Idaho, Galena. 

Arizona Binghamton Copper Company, 
Stoddard, Ariz. Chalcopyrite. 

U. Smelting, Refining & Mining Com- 
New York City. 


Company, Leonard 
Mineral crystals. 
Box 74, Mina, Nev. 


pany, 120 Broadway, 
Tellurium crystals. 

El Picacho Mining Company, Las Vegas, 
Nev. Pyrite-galena. 





The King Sewing Machine Company 
of Buffalo, N. Y., has established a 
radio apparatus division under the di- 
rect supervision of Edward H. Striegel, 
who for the past sixteen years has been 
engaged in radio engineering. An an- 
nouncement from Mr. Striegal tells us: 
“‘King Quality’ will be the symbol of 
our radio products as it has for years 
been the standard of our manufacture 
in small and accurate parts for sewing 
machines and other products. ... 
One of the primary steps in the estab- 
lishment of our radio apparatus division 
was the addition to our manufacturing 


Electrical Men at Work, r 








facilities of a complete Bakelite plant, 
in charge of C. E. Leffel, who for the 
past ten years has been very active in 
Bakelite molding and who operated one 
of the first Bakelite molding plants in 
America.” 


Red Seal “Finish the 


Sentence” Contest 





Starting November first and continu- 
ing fifteen days, the Manhattan Electri- 
cal Supply Co., 17 Park Place, New York 
City, is conducting a Red Seal battery 
prize contest in which the public, elec- 
trical dealers and jobbers’ salesmen are 
invited to participate. For the public, 
the contest is to finish a given sentence 
in not more than ten words, and for the 
jobbers’ salesmen it is required that a 
letter be written telling the best way 
to get a dealer to display the Red Seal 
battery contest in his window. 

To enter the contest it is only neces- 
sary to complete the following sentence 
in ten words. 

“The Red Seal battery is best because 
(1) it is the all-purpose battery (2) 
because Pi 

The judges in the contest are Llew 
Soule, editor of Hardware Age, New 
York; Howard A. Lewis, business man- 
ager of Electrical Merchandising, New 
York, and Joseph Richards, New York, 
advertising agent. 





“Luminous Lobsters” Gather for Important Business 


at Perennial Convention 

















Whether a red lobster is always and in- 
evitably a dead lobster is a question no 
longer open for discussion, in the view of 
the eminent members of that crustacean 
family found gathered one September morn 
on the lawn at New Ocean House, Swamps- 
cott, Mass. As proof whereof they ask— 
“What is an Illuminating Engineering con- 
vention without its Loyal Legion of 
Luminous Lobsters?” To identify the 
luminiferous contingent that contributed to 


the gayety of sessions at the aforesaid con- 
vention, there are: Standing, tei. to right: 
Leavitt L. Edgar, Captain Herbert Harries, 
Mrs. Clarence L. Law, G. B. Regar, Mrs. H. 
B. Logan, Dr. Conrad Behrens, General 
George H. Harries, Dr. George S. Cramp- 
ton, Mrs. H. F. Wallace, P. S. Van Bloom, 


R. C. Rodgers, Julius Daniels; seated: H. 
F. Wallace, Mrs. P. S. Van Bloom, Charles 
L. Edgar, Mrs. George S. Crampton, Clar- 


ence L. Law. 
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Flexible Cord 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 

Toughness, durability and extreme 
flexibility are features of the new rub- 
ber-covered cord offered by the Indiana 
Rubber & Insulated Wire Company, 210 
South Desplaines Street, Chicago. The 
thick rubber cover is the same composi- 
tion as that of automobile tire treads. 

The outer thick rubber cover, with its 
indicating colored braid, is put on 
under enormous pressure over the regu- 
lar double conductor. Pressure makes 
the rubber cover impregnate the con- 
ductor braids, making a strong, perma- 
nent bond or attachment. 





Radio Transformer 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 
An audio frequency transformer of 

new design has been put on the market 
by the Anylite Electric Company of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. The device is 
small and compact, and takes little 
space in a receiving set. The core 
entirely surrounds the coil, so there is no 
possibility of interference from stray 
magnetic fields. The coil is wound of 
fine wire thoroughly impregnated with 
insulating compound. 








Garage Drill 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 
Especially adapted to the needs of the 
average garage or repair shop, where 
the vclume of work does not justify the 
purchase of several sizes of drills, is the 
new “Two-in-One” electric drill devel- 
oped by the James Clark, Jr., Electric 

Company, of Louisville, Ky. 


A feature of this drill is the gear 
arrangement, which provides a_ low- 
speed, high-torque drive for large drill 
bits, and a high-speed, low-torque drive 
for small sized bits. 

A simple attachment shifts the gears 
without disturbing the electric connec- 
tion. The drill comes in two sizes—one 
with a drilling capacity up to §-in., and 
the other #-in. 





Variable Condenser 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


The “Magnus” condenser differs from 
the general trend of condensers now on 
the market in that instead of using a 
large number of plates for high capacity, 
two heavy plates are used. By means 
of a special differential screw, the two 
plates can be separated by an increment 
of infinitesimal value. 

The instrument can be mounted on 
the panel by removing the dial and 
placing two screws through the panel 
into two tapped holes provided for. Di- 
mensions are 2g-in. diam. and 1-in. 
depth. 

The Magnus Electric Company of New 
York City is the manufacturer. 














Safety Range Switch 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


A new type of switch, specially de- 
signed for use with electric ranges, and 
known as the “W-K” safety range 
switch, has recently been developed by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
aes Co., as a safeguard for the house- 
wife. 

It consists of a rugged knife switch, 
Suitable for either two- or three-wire 
125/250-volt circuits, mounted in a steel 
cabinet and operated by an external 
handle. The cabinet is finished in baked 
white enamel, which is easily cleaned 
with a damp cloth. The cover of the 
cabinet is held in place by screws, so 
that no one can accidentally come in 
contact with live parts. The handle may 
be locked in the “off’’ position if the 
operator so desires. Knock-outs, accom- 
modating the different sizes of conduit, 
are provided in all sides and the back. 








Illuminated Advertising Sign 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 

The new Type B “Two-Way Adsign’”’ 
offered by the Adsign Corporation, 247 
West Forty-seventh Street, New York 
City, is a sign for window display use 
or for counter display or for the interiors 
of hotels, stores, etc. 

Each letter unit consists of a separate 
framework box (34x5 in.) with back 
and front faces containing letters on 
slides—and in the space between is a 
lamp bulb which illuminates the letters. 
The rear letters, of course, do not show 
except when a mirror is placed behind 
them, when the result is very novel and 
effective. 

Color effects may be produced by hav- 
ing _— the letters or the lamp bulb 
tinted. 
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Electric Clothes Washer 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 

The Albaugh-Dover Company, 2100 
Marshall Boulevard, Chicago, IIll., is just 
placing on.the market an electrically 
driven washing machine, to be marketed 
by W. S.. Ireland, of the same address. 
The new machine will be known as the 
“Pal o’ Mine’ and will be one of a 
series of ‘‘Pal o’ Mine” home appliances. 

The new washer has an all-enclosing 
white cabinet trimmed in gray. When 
not in use the wringer disappears and 
an aluminum tray covers the machine. 
It can then be used for a table or a 
stand. Although it is of standard capac- 
ity it is so compact that it occupies 
very little space and will be adaptable 
for small apartments and other places 
where space is at a premium. 








Variometer 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Sharper tuning and greater efficiency, 
due to the absence of dielectric ma- 
terials such as wood, paraffine, shellac 
and varnish, are claimed for the new 
Rogers’ receiving ‘Radiometer,’ dis- 
tributed by the Ludwig, Hommel Com- 
ale 530 Fernando Street, Pittsburgh, 

a. 

There is only one supporting bushing 
for the entire assembly, which is used 
also for the electrical contact between 
the two inductors. The size of the 
“Radiometer” is 4 in. x 1 in. It can be 
used in any part of the circuit in which 
the ordinary ball-and-socket type vario- 
meter is required. 








What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you Sa 
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Combination Phonograph and 
Radio Receiving Set 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


The Serenado Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has recently 
placed on the market a combined phono- 
graph and radio receiving set. These 
two units are built in a beautiful, con- 
sole-type cabinet measuring 43-in. long 
and 36-in. high. 

The. radio equipment, conservatively 
rated at 2,500 mile range, consists of 
two stages of radio amplification, and 
two stages of audio amplification. 





“A” Battery 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


The Advance Battery Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., 227 East Lee Street, 
Louisville, Ky., has just developed an 
“A” battery, which has extra thick 
plates and separators. 

. The battery is supplied in two types 
of containers; uncovered mahogany 
wood, and covered rubber. 

















Lighting Fixture Suspension 
and Canopy 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 
















The lighting fixture suspension de- 
veloped by the P. W. Sprecher Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., 3220 North 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., may be had 
with loops either for bowl or shower, 
or for chain hanger bowl, or chandelier, 
or for wall brackets. The suspension is 
made of brass and can be had in any 
finish. It can be used with hickey crow 
foot or insulating joint. 

This suspension may also be had 
with an insulator which eliminates the 
use of an insulating joint nipple and 
brass bottom knob. 


























Radio Coupler 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


When used with a .001 variable con- 
denser in series, the ‘Multi-Range”’ 


coupler, manufactured by the Radio 
Guild, Inc. 256 West Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York City, will insure a 


reception of any stage between 150 and 
3,600 meters. 

It is of the 180 deg.. variation type 
and can be installed on panel or table 
mounting. 








Radio Frequency Transformer 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Radio frequency amplification marks 
one of the greatest advances in wireless 
since the invention of the three electrode 
tube. By this selectivity is considerably 
increased, a variation in wave length of 
only twenty-five meters between sending 
stations being sufficient to bring in one 
station to the exclusion of the other. 

Recognizing the importance of such 
circuits, the Electrical Research Labora- 
tories, 2515 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., has recently brought out 
its “Erla’” radio frequency transformer 
made in three types, AB 1, 2, and 3. 

The transformers can be mounted 
either on a table or panel, or set into 
any standard vacuum tube socket with 
diagonal springs. 
























Two-Way Plug 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Designed to offer the dealer a wider 
variety of selections for his customers 
is the new “Ajax Jr.” plug, manufac- 
tured by the Ajax Electric Specialty 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

This plug has the same general con- 
struction as the other plural sockets of 
this line. 
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Display Spot Light 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


The “Spot-O-Lite’ developed by the 
Reflector and Illuminating Company, 
565 West Washington Street, Chicago, 
is a spot light used for producing a 
compact spot of light upon a special part 
of the display. It may be used in con- 
junction with standard reflectors when 
such reflectors do not produce a suf- 


ficiently concentrated stream of light. 

The source of light is a Mazaa lamp 
ranging from 100 to 400 watts. The 
area of the spot is controlled by moving 
the lamp socket from or toward the 
lens. 

Installations are easily made by 
fastening the universal bracket to any 
flat surface, either horizontal or vertical. 
A wing nut secures the lamp in any po- 
sition. Colored spots are obtainable in 
red, amber, green and blue. 








Table Toaster 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


So that two slices of bread may be 
toasted at the same time, and on two 
sides at once, an ingenious slide ar- 
rangement is used on the new toaster 
offered by the Best Stove & Stamping 
Company, Detroit, Mich. The only 
operations needed are the pulling out 
of the slide, putting the bread in place, 
pushing in the slide, and again pulling 
it out for the finished toast. 

Handles on the sides facilitate lifting 
or moving the toaster when it is hot. 
























Receptacles for Ceiling Lights 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Pass & Seymour, Inc., Solvay, New 
York, are placing on the market three 
practical devices for use with ceiling 
lights, ceiling bands and in fact any 
standard or special unit. ‘They fit the 
standard 14 in. throat of the ceiling 
units and provide individual control. 

The back of these receptacles is but 
1g in., and the ring is designed to give 
ample room for the glass in the shade 
holder of the unit. Wiring terminals 
are enclosed in the porcelain shell. This 
peimits them to be used where weather- 
proof devices are required. 

Kach receptacle is furnished with an 
extra bell mouth which may be placed 
in the ceiling unit so that the chain or 
cord falls free of the glassware. The 
bell mouth acts as a guide for the chain 
where it nasses through the shell of the 
unit or ceiling band. No. 997 has an 8- 
in. chain with insulator. No. 998, 8 in. 
ehain, 6 ft. cord. No, 999, 3 ft. chain. 
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Electric Turn Toaster 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


A rolling movement to the inside of 
the door bottom turns the toast on the 
new “Victory” toaster being offered by 
the Harlo Manufacturing Company, 451 
Greenwich Street, New York 

The toast rack is placed at uniform 
distance from the heating element 
which assures evenly browned toast. 
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Safety Switch Congress at 
Philadelphia 


A Safety Switch Congress and Ex- 
hibit has been planned by the Phila- 
delphia Section of the Association of 
Iron & Steel Electrical Engineers to 
be held at the Hotel Majestic, Phila- 
delphia, Saturday, Nov. 4. 

About twenty-five manufacturers of 
safety switches, including Motor Start- 
ing Switches of the Across-the-Line 
Type only and Limit Switches for 
Cranes, will exhibit their products at 
that time. 

Arrangements have been made to in- 
vite everyone interested in safety 
switches which, in line with recent 
legislation in the State of Pennsylvania, 
has been receiving considerable thought 
and attention. The exhibit will open at 
1 p.m. and at 6:30 p.m. a dinner will 
be served. Following the dinner, P. T. 
Vanderwater, electrical engineer of 
the New Jersey Zinc Company, Palmer- 
ton, Pa., will deliver a paper on the 
subject followed by a general discus- 
sion by central-station men, jobbers, 
contractors and representatives from 
the Underwriter bodies. 





Boston Electrical Men in 
Salvation Army Drive 


The electrical trade of Boston co- 
operated generously with the Salvation 
Army in the home-service appeal which 
it made October 20 to 30 for $200,000 
to be raised in the city to finance the 
Army’s manifold local welfare and re- 
lief activities during the coming year. 

Four special groups were organized 
to function in the various branches of 
the electrical trade, George H. Wahn, 














Baltimore is another town enthusiastically 
imbued with the electrical home idea. A 
“Home Electric” was put on in Baltimore a 
year ago and last month a model “bungalow 
electric” was a feature of a building show. 
And of course one of the prime movers in 
everything electrical in Baltimore is Dorsey 
Smith, in. charge of merchandise sales for 
the Consolidated Gas & Electric Company of 
the City of Incomparable Oysters. 


‘Building. 


of George H. Wahn and Company, ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the elec- 
trical jobbers’ group; William E. Clark, 
of Clark & Mills, the chairmanship of 
the electrical contractors’ group; C. 
Albert Nelson, of 10 High Street, the 
chairmanship of the electrical manu- 
facturers’ agents’ groups; and S. B. 
Condit, Jr., of S. B. Condit, Jr., & Co., 
the chairmanship of the electrical manu- 
facturers’ group. 





Westinghouse Company’s 
Local Merchandising 
Divisions 

In order to co-operate with its new 
general Merchandising Department es- 
tablished several months ago, the West- 
inghouse company has_ inaugurated 
merchandising subdivisions in several 
of its district offices. The following 
managers have been placed in charge of 
this new division in the respective ter- 
ritories: G. T. Dunklin, New York 
office; H. L. Garbutt, San Francisco; 
G. F. Leake, St. Louis; W. L. South- 
well, Atlanta; E. V. Peterson, Seattle; 
and F. L. Nason, Boston. 





The Johns-Pratt Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., announces the appointment 
of George V. W. Ingham as Eastern 
sales manager of its electrical division, 
with headquarters at 41 East 42nd 
Street, New York City, in the Liggett 
Mr. Ingham until recently 
was associated with the Bryant Electric 
Company as Eastern sales manager. 


The Arts and Crafts Company of 63 
Empire Street, Providence, R. I., in- 
forms the trade that it has established 
a question-and-answer or reference 
bureau which the public is invited to 
make use of. The company is engaged 
in designing radio equipment and ap- 
paratus and is prepared to furnish en- 
gineering service to manufacturers and 
others. A. E. Lindberg, who has charge 
of the inquiry department, also man- 
ages the radio department for the Win- 
chester Company of Providence. 


Allen McR. Harrelson has resigned 
his office as vice president of the Gal- 
vin Electric Manufacturing Company 
of St. Louis, to become chief engineer 
for the Dayton Fan & Motor Company 
of Dayton, Ohio. 


The Air Reduction Sales Company of 
New York City has taken up new quar- 
ters for its executive offices at 342 
Madison Avenue. The offices formerly 
maintained by the company at 120 
Broadway and 160 Fifth Avenue have 
been consolidated at this address. 


Charles N. Wiltbank, until recently 
Philadelphia and Eastern Pennsylvania 
manager for the Manhattan Electrical 
Supply Company, has been named sales 
representative for the Bryant Electric 
Company in the Middle Atlantic States, 
New Jersey, eastern Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia, West Virginia and North 
Carolina. 








sy 
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WwW. S. as has been appointed general 
manager of sales of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company. The posi- 
tion of general sales manager is a new one 
in the Westinghouse company and Mr. 
Rugeg’s rg goer to the post is in recog- 
nition of his broad experience in the elec- 
trical industry and his ability in sales work. 





The Signal Electric Manufacturing 
Company, of Menominee, Mich., manu- 
facturers of small motors, wireless ap- 
paratus, bells, buzzers and other electric 
specialties, has recently acquired the 
patents of the Hulbert Electric Manu- 
facturing Company of Chicago by tak- 
ing over that company. “Under this 
arrangement,” reads an announcement, 
“production of the Hulbert battery 
charger will be increased and others of 
the Hulbert patents will be developed 
and put into production.” C. H. Hul- 
bert will become associated with the 
Signal company as research engineer. 

Davis H. Tuck, electrical engineer for 
the Holophane Glass Company, on 
September 16th gave a lecture entitled 
“Lighting for Efficiency” over the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company’s radiophone station WJZ, at 
Newark, N. J. This is probably the 
first lecture by radiophone on the sub- 
ject of illumination. Atmospheric con- 
ditions were good for radio broadcast- 
ing and the talk was distinctly heard 
as far as Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Standard Electric & Construc- 
tion Co., of Columbus, Ohio, which was 
formerly located at 84 South Fourth 
St., has moved into a modern store 
room at 223 East Long St. The com- 
pany has a full line of electrical appli- 
ances and equipment which is better 
displayed in the new store. Boyd B. 
Haddox is president and Florence D. 
Evans secretary-treasurer. 

J. E. Wilson, former secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers, is 
now associated with the Plainville 
Electrical Products Company of Plain- 
ville, Conn., manufacturer of switch- 
boards, panel boards and fuse reducers, 
and represents that company at 263 
Summer St., Boston, Mass., his old 
headquarters. 
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J. J. Raftery, formerly of the West- 
ern Electric Company, has been ap- 
pointed Eastern manager of the Man- 
hattan Electrical Supply Company, of 
which Howard N. Croup is sales man- 
ager and C. H. Boehler is city sales 
manager. The executive offices of the 
company, it is announced, are now lo- 
cated at 125 Church Street, New York 
City, New York. 


The Griswold, Richmond & Glock 
Company of Hartford, Conn., has re- 
moved its office and display room to 406 
Main Street, Hartford. 


The Lacey-Miller Company of Ko- 
komo, Ind., has recently become merged 
with the Sailor Bros. Furniture Com- 
pany, located at Buckeye and Sycamore 
Streets. In other words, the Lacey- 
Miller Company will become the radio 
and electrical department of the Sailor 
Bros. Company, under the management, 
as hitherto, of Leroy Lacey and G. C. 
Miller, who plan to establish in their 
new location one of the largest electri- 
cal appliance departments in the State 
of Indiana. 


The Motor Company of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., announces the opening of 
its new fixture display rooms, which 
have been in the course of construction 
for many months. E. H. Petrie, as- 
sociated with the company for many 
years, will have charge of retail stores, 
and W. B. Clinard, manager of the elec- 
trical department, has charge of the 
wholesale business. 


The National Transformer Manufac- 
turing Company is now located at 154 
Whiting Street, Chicago, having re- 
cently moved from 5247 North Clark 
Street. The company, which for the 
past two years had been a partnership, 
was recently incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $35,000. The manufactur- 
ing floor space was increased 260 per 
cent, which will facilitate increased pro- 
duction on toaster stoves, special trans- 
formers and radio equipment. J. W. 
Crenerius is president and I. J. 
Mendels, secretary. 


Louis R. Krumm who has long been 
identified with the radio industry, has 
been appointed special representative 
of the radio department of the Erner 
& Hopkins Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
Mr. Krumm is a graduate electrical 
engineer. For four years he was in 
the civilian service of the United States 
Signal Corps, later being appointed, by 
President Taft, chief radio inspector of 
the Bureau of Navigation of the De- 
partment of Commerce, with the re- 
sponsibility of enforcing the radio 
laws governing the installation and 
operation of all American radio sta- 
tions on board ship and on shore. In 
May, 1917, Mr. Krumm entered the 
army and achieved the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, receiving the  Dis- 
tinguished Service and French Legion 
of Honor medals. Upon his return from 
France he became associated with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


D. C. Griffiths and D. B. Graze have 
opened offices in the Marshall Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio, as manufacturers’ 
agents, to handle the distribution of 
electrical material in Ohio for the M. B. 
Austin Company, Appleton Rubber Com- 
pany and for portions of the state for 
the S. H. Couch Company, Inc. D. C. 
Griffiths has been associated with the 
M. B. Austin Company for the past 
three years, covering the Ohio terri- 
tory. Mr. Gaze has been a specialist 
on power apparatus in this territory for 
the past nine years. 


Arthur Ward Fox, formerly secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer, has been 
elected to the office of vice-president 
and general manager of the Johns- 
Pratt Company, Hartford, Conn. Mr. 
Fox has been associated with this 
company for sixteen years, starting as 
a clerk and working up through the 
various departments, becoming assist- 
ant treasurer and factory manager and 
later secretary, and is therefore well 
qualified to direct relations between 
manufacturing and sales so essential in 
the new-business relations. The Johns- 
Pratt Company is the manufacturer of 
Noark fuses and protective devices, 
Vulcabeston packing and insulation, and 
Johns-Pratt molded products. 


Thomas F. Kennedy, formerly new- 
business manager of the Western Light 
& Power Company and the Denver 
Gas & Electric Light Company, both 
subsidiaries of Cities Service Company, 
has moved to New York, where he will 
be assistant manager of the new busi- 
ness department of Cities Service Com- 
pany of which George Williams is 
director. 


The Rome Wire Company, of Rome 
and Buffalo, N. Y., has opened a Bos- 
ton sales office in the Little Building, 
in charge of C. G. Miller, who formerly 
represented the company in the Boston 
territory. 


The Multiple Storage Battery Cor- 
poration, manufacturers of “A” and 
“B” storage “Radiobats,” has appointed 
R. H. Butler in charge of sales and ad- 
vertising for its radio division. The 
newly enlarged plant of the corporation 
is located at Jamaica, L. I., with a ca- 
pacity of 5,000 “A” “Radiobats” and 
10,000 “B” “Radiobats” per week, in ad- 
dition to its automobile, farm lighting, 
aeroplane and other types of batteries 
for various purposes. The sales offices 
of the company are located at 350 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


The Electrical Sales Company of 
Philadelphia, 1215 Filbert Street, is the 
authorized district sales representative 
for the Schwarze Electric Company of 
Adrian, Mich., the E. H. Freeman Elec- 
tric Company of Trenton, N. J., the 
Ramey Manufacturing Company of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and the Trenton Porce- 
lain Company of Trenton, N. J. Fred 
H. Scarborough is manager of the 
company. 

A. M. Little, who for twelve years 
preceding March 1, 1921, was president 
and executive head of the Mohawk 
Electrical Supply Company of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has been re-elected presi- 
dent. “Under Mr. Little’s direction,” 
reads an announcement from the com- 
pany, “the efforts and policy of the 
company in the perfection of its service 
to customers will be continued.” 

The Mueller Electric Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, announces the com- 
pletion of its new building at 1583 
East Thirty-first Street, where it is now 
installed, and where it will continue in 
a larger way the manufacture of elec- 
tric specialties. 

The Pacent Electric Company’s new 
eddress is 22 Park Avenue, New York 
City. The company which was formerly 
located at 150 Nassau Street, is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of radio 
equipment. 

















Death masks of three golfers just before 
the slaughter. The gentleman in the center 
who is saying his prayers is George Hughes 
of Chicago, the sprightly visitor from Mars 


on the right is Frank Bernardin of Kansas 
City, while the slightly scornful friend on 
the left embracing George is Harry A. 
Thomas of Saint Paul. 
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Combination Antenna Attach- 
ment Plug and Radio Set 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


A complete crystal-detector radio re- 
ceiving set to be attached to any elec- 
tric light socket in the same way that 
one would attach an electric light bulb, 
electric iron, or any other electrical de- 
vice, has been developed by the Globe 
Phone Manufacturing Company, Read- 
ing, Mass. The instrument is 7-in. long 
and 1-in. in diam., and contains the 
entire apparatus. There are no elec- 
tric batteries used on this set. 





Dry Battery 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Constructed to withstand the roughest 
service, the 4-cell, 6-volt battery, manu- 
factured by the National Carbon Com- 
pany, Long Island City, New York, is 
now supplied in a new steel container, 
replacing the fiber box formerly used. 

This battery (No. 1461) is said to be 
unbreakable, and is furnished with a 
woven fabric handle. 








Radio Head Receivers 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


There are three distinct poles in the 
new “Rico” ’phone receivers, manufac- 
tured by the Radio Industries Corpora- 
tion, 131 Duane Street, New York City. 
The unique construction of having one 
pole in the exact centre is said to put 
the “pull” on the diaphragm where it 
should be—in the mathematical center. 

These ’phones are made in single and 
double sets, and from 5 to 6,000 ohms 
resistance. 








Galvanometer 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 

The two types of galvanometers, 
manufactured by the Roller-Smith Com- 
pany, 233 Broadway, New York City, 
were designed primarily for educational 
institutions and laboratories. 

Type, KGD, is finished in black wal- 
nut, with rubber top. The scale divi- 


sions are uniform with five divisions on 
both sides of zero. The current value is 
16 microamperes per millimeter, with re- 
sistance of seventy-five ohms. The net 
weight is 13% lb. Overall dimensions are 
54-in. long, 34-in. wide and 3§-in. high. 

Type LGD is a larger size of 275 ohms 
resistance. The net weight is 4 lb., with 
overall dimensions of 74 in. 44 in. and 
3% in. respectively. 


Crystal Detector 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


A new method of mounting detector 
crystals is used by the Radiall Electric 
Company, 187 Passaic Street, Passaic, 
N. J., which is said to do away with 
heat, or any other process that could 
impair sensitivity. A solid brass cup 
and conducting cement are used. 











Tankless Water System 
with Suction Pump 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


The illustration shows a complete, 
automatic water system, consisting of 
a pump, motor, automatic electric con- 
trol switch, necessary fittings and com- 
pression chamber, 

To operate, you open the faucet just 
as though you were drawing water in 
the city. As the faucet is opened the 
pressure is lowered in the compression 
chamber, which automatically switches 
on the current and starts the motor. 
You thus get water direct from the well. 
When you close the faucet the current 
‘is automatically switched off and the 
pump stops. 

The Western Pump Company, Daven- 
port, Iowa, makes these units in three 
sizes, with 3, 4 and 1 hp. motors. Ca- 
pacities range from 200 to 1,000 gallons 
of water an hour. 











Triple Plug 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


A new addition to the “Hemco” 
line of plugs has just been an- 
nounced by George Richards & 
Company, 557 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Ill. This is called the 
“Hemco Trip-Lite’ plug, and has 
three outlets, all of which are 
threaded so that the ‘‘Uno” type of 
shade holder can be screwed di- 
rectly on the threads. 

This plug is molded in one piece 
of Condensite. The make claims 
that it is unaffected by moisture, 
and will burn the hottest electrical 
lamps without softening. 





Lamp Adapter 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


The “Curtis” No. 3000 adapter, re- 
cently announced by the National 
X-Ray Reflector Company, 235 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill., is a com- 
plete unit that can be attached to any 
floor or table pedestal to make the 
lamps not only give the usual decorative 
local lighting, but completely flood the 
room with light, making it unnecessary 
to use any ceiling fixtures. It is es- 
pecially appropriate for living rooms, 
dens, libraries, bed-rooms, parlors, music 
rooms and reception halls in the home. 
It can be used with very artistic and 
novel effects in reception rooms to of- 
fices, lounging and rest rooms in clubs 
and lodges, theatre foyers, small shops, 
stoves, in fact, any place where the 
novel and decorative lighting effects of 
an art lamp has an appeal. 

The adapter is only 6-in. in diam., and 
adjustable in height from 8% to 9% in. 
when either 75, 100, 150 or 200 watt 
Mazda “C” lamp is used. 
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Radio Loud Speaker 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Electric Bilge Pump 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


An electric bilge pump for motorboat 
use is being manufactured by Hubbard 
H. Erickson & Company, 3037 North 
Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Atten- 
tion has been given to making the unit 
compact, to facilitate installation near 
the bottom of motorboats or cruisers. 

With a chamber so constructed that 
it retains water when idle, the pump 
requires no outside priming when 
started. 

While designed primarily for bailing 
purposes, the manufacturer points out 
that the pump may be used for filling 
tanks aboard the cruiser or houseboat. 

Cast iron is used for the main frame, 
and the shaft is of bronze. Stuffing 
box, runner, and strainer are of brass. 





Pumps can be supplied made entirely of 
bronze at additional cost. 

These electric pumps are furnished in 
two sizes. “Type D” is tapped for j-in. 
suction and discharge pipes and has a4 
rated capacity of 12 gal. per minute. 
“Type E” is tapped for 1-in. pipe and 
is rated at 15 gal. per minute. 





“Timmons Talker” is the name of the 
loud speaker recently developed by J. 
S. Timmons, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The loud speaker is a departure 
from the conventional horn type, being 
instead a cabinet design and built of 
solid mahogany. No separate battery 
is required for its operation. 





Table Lamp Radio Receiver 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Combining a shaded, ornamental table 
lamp and a radio receiving set, the new 


Radio Condensers 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 

“Micon” fixed mica condensers are a 
new departure in condenser design. The 
outer casing is of seamelss brass or cop- 
per tubing. The interior is built up 
after the best practice of alternate 
layers of clear India mica and brass or 
copper sheets. The tubing is partially 
flattened them the condenser inserted, 
and the presses complete the operation 
flattening into final form. This process 


radio ‘“‘Phonolier’ offered by the Capitol | 












produces constant equal pressure over 
the entire plate area and does away with 
troublesome noises of ordinary con- 
densers. The metal case protects the 
plates and reduces hysteresis losses to 
a minimum. 

Ordinary receiving condensers are 
tested to 1,000 volts but these condensers 
are also made to stand several thousand 
volts if desired. 

“Micon” is manufactured by the 
Charles Freshman Company, Incorpo- 
rated, of 290 Hudson Street, New York. 





Phonolier Corporation, 89 Fulton Street, 
New York City, becomes the center of 
attraction in a room in a double sense 
of the word. 

_It is built of solid copper with bronze, 
silver or gold finishes. The base is the 
loud speaker, and it has a guaranteed 
wave length of from 150 to 3,000 meters. 
Altogether, the unit comprises a lamp, 
a radiophone, tuner, detector, two-stage 
amplifier, and loud speaker. 





Electric Hand Lantern 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 

Whenever a clear penetrating shaft 
of light or a broad diffused glow is 
needed you will find this 2-cell electric 
hand lantern ready for any emergency. 
It has a focusing screw in back to ob- 
tain any desired character of light and 
throws its rays 4 of a mile. 

The device operates on ordinary dry 
cells, and is equipped with Cutler-Ham- 
mer pull switch. It is watertight, 


Vernier Potentiometer 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


‘The resistor consists of a machine 
winding, the turns of which are 
anchored firmly on a substantial, insu- 



















lated core. This wound core is retained 
in a groove between insulating discs. 

The vernier wire for the fine adjust- 
ments is 6 in. long and is carried on the 
outer edge of a separate disc on which 
two contact shoes, which ride on the 
main winding, are mounted. This 
vernier wire shunts those turns of the 
main potentiometer winding which lie 
between the two contact shoes and thus 
provides for very accurate adjustment 
of the potential. A small thermoplax 
knob, located in front of the main knob, 
operates the vernier shoe. 

A potentiometer of the plain type, 
manufactured by the Central Radio 
Laboratories, 303 Sixteenth Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis., is of the same general 
design and construction as the vernier 
potentiometer already described, minus 


the vernier attachment. Both  po- 
tentiometers have a resistance of 250 
ohms. 





gasketed at front with copper asbestos 
and at top with high test rubber. 

_The Chas. R. Ablett Company, 199 
Fulton Street, New York City, is the 
manufacturer. 


Radiant Heater 


tlectrical Merchandising, November, 1922 

With a solid copper reflector and a 
heavy cast iron base, the new ‘Polar 
Cub” electric heater of the A. C. Gilbert 
Company, New Haven, Conn., makes its 
appearance this month to help take the 
chill off the air in many a coal-less 
house. 

The heater weighs 24 lbs., and has a 
wire guard covering only the heating 
element rather than the entire surface. 
The reflector is adjustable, and the base 
and back are finished in black ename!. 
The rating is 600 watts. 














Amplifying Transformer 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


There is now ready for the radio trade 
a new amplifying transformer manufac- 
tured by the Pacent Electric Company, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City, 
which has many distinctive features. 
The transformer occupies a space of 
only 13 by 14 in. A laminated core is 
used, which is clamped firmly between 
heavy metal plates. The secondary and 
primary windings are carefully impreg- 
nated to prevent moisture absorption. 
The “Audioformer,” as it has been 
called, gives maximum amplification 
with minimum distortion. The voltage 
amplification is said to be particularly 
high. 
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“Buyers Week” Attracted 
Dealers from All Parts 
of Indiana 


During “Buyers Week” this fall, 
Indianapolis became the mecca of re- 
tailers and dealers in all lines from all 
parts of the State of Indiana. “Buyers 
Week” was put on by a committee of 
Indianapolis wholesalers, with one job- 
ber in each line co-operating. The 
Varney Electric Company was the elec- 
trical jobber taking part, and at its 
invitation electrical dealers visited the 
capital city from all sections of the 
State. 

On arrival each dealer was asked to 
call at the office of his inviting jobber, 
and register. There he received tickets 
for local moving picture theaters, and 
for the several big special vaudeville 
entertainments which were a feature 
of the “Week.” Round-trip railroad 
fares were returned to all dealers who 
registered, and each jobber had pre- 
pared a special exhibit of his lines which 
the visiting dealers were asked to in- 
spect carefully. 

The electrical dealers who took ad- 
vantage of the “Buyers Week” invita- 
tion seemed much gratified at the recog- 
nition given electrical merchants on 
the same basis as the longer-established 
furniture, clothing and general mer- 
chandise dealers. 





Frank A. D. Andrea, manvfacturer 
of “Fada” radio equipment, is now in- 
stalled in new factory and office quar- 
ters at 1581 Jerome Avenue, New York 
City. This move makes available 10,- 
000 sq.ft. of floor space, equipped with 
modern machinery and every facility 
for the manufacture of quality radio 
material. 


The Home _ Devices Corporation, 
manufacturer of the “Modern Home 
Washer,” with offices and showrooms 
at 11 East Forty-second Street, New 
York City, announces the appointment 
of Vincent H. Olsen as general sales 
manager. The company’s factory is 
located in Brooklyn. N. Y., in Building 
No. 5 of the Bush Terminal. 


The Ward Leonard Electric Company 
of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., manufacturer of 
radio parts, has appointed Willis D. 
Bishop of Montreal, Que., representa- 
tive of the company’s products in the 
Province of Quebec. Mr. Bishop has 
been closely identified with the design, 
application and sale of switchboards 
and control apparatus since 1904. 


The E. D. Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, has been organized to 
sell radio equipment manufactured by 
the Electro-Dental Manufacturing 
Company. The officers of the Company 
are E. W. Sprankle and R. W. Brown. 
The E. D. Company is offering to the 
market panel mountings and switches 
of new and unusual mechanical design. 
The unit design of the E. D. panels is 
particularly interesting as the set can 
be increased from time to time. 


The Matthews Engineering Company 
of Sandusky, Ohio, manufacturer of 
electric light and power plants, an- 
nounces the appointment of R. B. Har- 
vey, former special representative of 
the company, as sales manager of the 
farm light division. “As this is a newly 
appointed office,” reads the announce- 
ment, “there will be no changes in the 
present personnel, M. C. Cosgray con- 
tinuing as general sales manager and 
Grant H. Nablo in charge of advertising 
and sales promotion, as heretofore.” 

















Charles Musladen, sales manager _ for 
Alexander & Lavinson, jobbers, San Fran- 
cisco. Charlie plays his eighteen holes in 
something around 125, using nothing but 
iron clubs. He believes that jobbers 
should never use anything but irons and 
carry them in stock as well. But even 
aside from his golf, Charlie is one of the 
active figures of the electrical industry in 
San Francisco. 





W. H. Rolinson has been appointed 
manager of the interior lighting sec- 
tion of the Merchandising Department 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company. Mr. Rolinson is a 
graduate of Columbia University and 
of the Cooper Institute, New York City. 
For ten years, from 1902 to 1912, he 
was in charge of incandescent lamp 
inspection for the Association of Edison 
Illuminating Companies, under’ the 
direction of the Electrical Testing 
Laboratories, New York City. From 
1912 to 1921 he was with the Westing- 
house Lamp Company as commercial 
engineer, having charge of the com- 
mercial engineering department; and 
in 1921 he was made assistant to the 
sales manager of that company. 


The Driver-Harris Company of Har- 
rison, N. J., manufacturer of Nichrome 
products, heater cord, resistance wires, 
alloys for electric heating, etc., an- 
nounces the removal of its Chicago 
branch to enlarged quarters at 562-574 
West Randolph Street. 


The Belden Manufacturing Company 
of Chicago, manufacturer of “Belden- 
ite,” “Beldenamel,” and “Beldenmold,” 
announces the removal from the main 
office of the sales department for the 
company’s magnet wire and dry cotton 
tape to the new magnet wire plant at 
4625 Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
where all correspondence and orders 
relating to magnet wire and cotton 
tape are to be addressed. Communica- 
tions regarding the company’s other 
products, it is requested, will continue 
tc be addressed to the main office at 
2300 South Western Avenue. The new 
magnet wire and tape plant has a total 
floor space of 112,000 sq.ft. and is 
situated on the Belt Railway of Chi- 
cago, thus providing access to all roads 
leaving Chicago. 

“Pierson’s Light House” is the 
name of a new business recently estab- 
lished in Greensboro, N. C., at 120 
North Elm Street, by L. R. Pierson. 
The company will act as distributors 
for electrical fixtures, lighting glass- 
ware, art and imported ware and elec- 
trical household devices for North and 
South Carolina, in addition to main- 
taining an independently retail electri- 
cal shop. 


The Dryden Rubber Company of 
Chicago announces the appointment of 
E. H. Young and H. E. Lavelle as 
exclusive eastern representatives with 
headquarters at 18 Vesey Street, New 
York City, to handle the company’s 
double wear friction tape and splicing 
compound in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States. 


The Adelphia Sales Company, manu- 
facturers’ representative, of Philadel- 
phia, announces its removal to new and 
larger quarters at 235 Market Street, 
Philadelphia. 

The Automatic Electrical Devices 
Company, of Cincinnati, manufacturers 
of electrical and automotive devices, in- 
cluding ‘the “Homcharger” battery 
charging device, announces that on ac- 
count of its rapidly increasing business, 
it has added a third factory to its plant. 
The three factories, all located in Cin- 
cinnati, have a capacity of over one 
thousand “Homchargers” a day, which, 
it is expected, will enable dealers and 
jobbers to obtain prompt shipments on 
their orders for this radio device. 

H. C. Roberts Electric Supply Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed distributor for the products of 
the Apex Electrical Manufacturing 
Company of Cleveland, in the territory 
comprising Eastern Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, and southern New Jersey. It will 
handle the complete line consisting of 
the Apex electric suction cleaner, the 
Rotarex electric clothes washer, and 
the Rotarex home double-roll ironer. 


The Apex Electrical Distributing 
Company of Cleveland, has appointed 
the North Coast Electric Company as 
distributor for its products in the 


States of Oregon and Washington. The 
North Coast Company maintains houses 
at Seattle, Spokane, and Portland. 
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Steel-Strap Freight Boxes to 
Reduce Theft and Damage 


Freight claims are an economic waste 
that we all want to wipe out. For the 
last four years loss and damage to 
freight averaged approximately 100 
million dollars a year. Lower prices, 
less traffic and intensive campaigning 
for better service have combined sub- 
stantially to reduce such claims this 
year, but much remains to be accom- 
plished in the way of prevention. 

After a thorough investigation of the 
causes for this condition, the Commit- 
‘tee on Freight Claim Prevention of the 

American Railway Association con- 
cluded that a great deal of this waste 
could be eliminated by extending the 
use of steel strap and wire binding 
where the frequency of loss and dam- 
age indicates the need of package rein- 
forcement. Exhaustive tests by the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, prove that this 
remedy does not always mean addi- 
tional expense to the shipper, but on 
the contrary, that by the scientific re- 
esigning of containers to take advan- 
tage of steel-binder reinforcement, it is 
frequently possible to produce a less 
expensive and yet more serviceable 
container. At the same time, many 
present-day containers unquestionably 
are inefficient and too fragile, but could 
be materially strengthened and made 
efficient by the addition of a strap 
or two. 





Orders 42 Per Cent Ahead 
of Last Year 


Orders received by the General Elec- 
tric Company for the three months 
ended Sept. 30 amounted to $58,914,620, 
an increase of 42 per cent over a sim- 
ilar period in 1921, according to a state- 
ment made on Oct. 14 to stockholders 
by President Gerard Swope. 

For the. nine months ended Sept. 30 
orders were $176,171,194 or an increase 
of 30 per cent over the same period 
in 1921. 

The tabulation, made public was as 
follows: 

1921 
$ 41,608,332 42% 
135,256,462 30% 


1922 Increase 
3 months ended 
Sept. . § 58,914,620 
9 months ended 
Sept. 30... 176,171,194 





G. P. Atkinson, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Weston Electrical In- 
strument Company for the past six 
years, will also represent the Ward 
Leonard Electric Company in the At- 
lanta District. Mr. Atkinson has estab- 
lished an office in the Atlanta Trust 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


' G. L. Dodds of 36 Dubrule Building, 
Montreal, Canada, has recently estab- 
lished a business of manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative and is seeking to communi- 
cate with manufacturers who are in 
need of a Canadian representative. 


New Retail Electrical Stores 
A Monthly Record of New Electric Shops and Radio Stores 








CALIFORNIA 


Dunsmuir (Siskiyou County)—J. F. Mc- 
Dill. 

Eureka—Humboldt Electric Station, 
Fifth Street. W. F. Cookson, manager. 

The Schleuter Commission Company, 
3300-3302 Fifth Street. Paul Calman, man- 
ager. 

Fresno—Buford Washing Machine Com- 
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pany, enlarging quarters on Van Ness 
Avenue. 
Modesto (Stanislaus County)—Genuine 


Electrical Equipment & Service Corporation. 
G. J. Pfaftenberger and others. 


Monrovia—The Washer Wilson Company, 
McCune Block, White Oak. 


Oakland—Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany, Broadway Grand _ Building, 2220 
Broadway. 

Oroville (Butte County)—A. R. Hancock, 
608 Montgomery Street. 


Petaluma (Sonoma County)—Cornick & 
Evans new building on Kentucky Street 
near Western Avenue. 

Richmond—Richmond Electric Company, 
A. C. Burdick and Frank Deeing, proprie- 
tors, 421 McDonald Avenue. 


San Francisco — P. Civiletti, 
quarters at 1421 Stockton Street. 

Edward F. Dowd, Mission Street, succes- 
sor to Harry Beach. 

H. F. Haverkamp Electric Company, 
1148 Market Street. 


enlarging 


Stockton—McDowell & Harding, moved 
to 32 North Sutter Street. 
Van Nuys (Los Angeles County)— 


Charles Marsden and R. J. 
sors to W. H. Smith. 
Wilmington (Los Angeles aaa, “Ale 
Wilmington Electrical Company, D. 
Peterman, Manager, 309 Canal Avenue. 


Brown, succes- 


CANADA 


Montreal (Que.)—The Electric Shop, 511 
Phillips Square. J. C. Salvaneschi, S. 
Davis and E. Schwartz. 


COLORADO 


Grand Junction (Mesa County)—Glen 
Nelson, Main Street. 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport — Electrical & Mechanical 


Construction Company, 227 Arctic Street, 
A. E. Jarratt, proprietor. 

H. I. Porter, 4 Stratfield Road. 

Radio Shop, Frank Leonard, proprietor, 
122 Wall Street. 

Hartford—Curtiss Electric Company, 915 
3road Street, L. A. Curtiss, proprietor. 

Middletown—Philip A. Bailey, moved to 


283 Main Street. 

New Haven — Standard Electric Com- 
pany, 124 Dixwell Avenue, C. A. Tribbett, 
proprietor. 

Stratford — Marvin Electric Company, 
Main Street, next to Town Hall. Je 
Marvin, proprietor; contractor-dealer. 

Arthur D. Plass, moved to 31 Catherine 
Street. Formerly located at 1991 Broad 
Street, Hartford. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington—C. A. Muddiman Company, 
Inc., moved to 709 Thirteenth Street, N. W. 


Also in business at 1204 G Street, N. W. 
FLORIDA 
Kissimmee (Osceola County)—Electric 
Shop, 10 Darlington Avenue, Vernon Por- 
ter, proprietor. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago—The Bab Company, 182 North 
Wells Street. 
Meade Electric Company, 32 West 
Madison Street. Old concern, pie Ae in- 


corporated. 

J. Risony, 2042 West Fifty-first Street. 

The Thor Shop, 7057 North Clark Street. 

Frank C. Vaughan, 337 South Kedzie 
Street. 

Galesburg—William Sayles Wake. 

Herrin—Herrin Electric Company, Law- 
rence Hundley, proprietor. Successor to 
Thornton and Hundley. 

Peoria — Kiefer Electrical Supply Com- 
pany. 302 South Washington Street. Wal- 
ker R. Kiefer and others. 


INDIANA 


Ellettsville (Monroe County) — Smith 
Electric Company. 

Fort Wayne—Wolf & Dessauer. Adding 
radio department to department store. 


Schneider Kaiser Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, Washington Market. 

Hammond (Lake County)—Calumet Elec- 
tric Company, 814 Calumet Avenue. 


Indianapolis—Capitol City BDlectric Com- 
pany, 221 East Ohio Street. 


Jasonville (Greene County) — Otto Ax, 
South Lawton Street. 


Kokemo—Sailor Bros. Company, 205 East 
Walnut Street, has taken over Lacey-Miller 
Company as electrical department of its 
furniture business, but department will 
continue to be conducted by Messrs. Lacey 
and Miller. 

Lebanon—Paul Crawford, 113 West South 
Street. 

Logansport—-Harry Young, 
D. Harrell. 

Mt. Vernon (Posey County) — Ofer & 
Keller’s Electric Shop, 230 Main Street, 
Joest Building. Successor to J. Ofer. 

North Manchester (Wabash County)— 
Harry Helm. 

South Bend—St. Joseph Valley Electric 
Company, 110 West Wayne Street. Old 
concern, recently organized. 

Vincennes—O. C. Meyer Electric Com- 





successor to 


pany, 908-910 Main Street. 

Winamaec (Pulaski County) — Harry 
Baske, Main Street, successor to Ramer 
Spurgeon, 

IOWA 


Burlington—Radio & Specialty Company, 
404 Jefferson Street. Fred E. Scholer and 
others. Has bought radio supply depart- 
ment of C. G. Bosch & Company. 

Dewitt (Clinton County)—Lee 
and Walter O’Toole. 

Maquoketa (Jackson County)—Wantz & 
Harrington. 

Muscatine—Louis G. Elfers, 
view Avenue, 


J. Kelley 


605 Grand- 
KANSAS 


Delphos (Ottawa County)—H. P. Dean, 
successor to Delphos Electric Supply House. 


Salina—Delco Light Products Company, 


146 South Santa Fe Avenue. George R. 
Pizarro, proprietor. Successor to George 
Shank. 


Wichita—Central Electric Company, 
cessor to Richmond & Roberts 
Company. 

Kansas Gas & Electric Company, 
to Sedgwick Building. 

Wichita Electric Company, moved to 1512 
East Douglas Street. 


suc- 
Electric 


moved 


KENTUCKY 


Campton (Wolfe 
Main Street. 


Louisville—Federal Electric 
to 126 South Third Street. 
Lain Electric Service 
Fox, Louisville Trust 
Theobald-Jensen 
West Main Street. 


Whitesburg—G. H. 
Green & Taylor 


County )—Casper Cable, 


Shop, moved 

Company. > ae & 
Building, and others. 
Electric Company, 328 


Goebel. 
Electric Company. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orleans—Small & 
Poydras Street. 

Wolf Electric Works, 
Magazine Street. 


Yundt, $23 


Inec., moved to 819 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore—N. J. Myerberg, new 
ing at St. Paul and 25th Streets. 
Hagerstown — George W. 
Chestnut Street. 


build 


King, 838 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 9615 
Avenue 
Reed City—W. T. 
C. H. Mannion. 
Saginaw—Reithmeier 
121 South Baum Street. 


(Continued on page 136) 


Esser Bros., Grand River 


Riggs, 


Successor to 


Wiring Company, 
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Loud Speaker 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 

A direct connection to the storage 
battery is not required on the loud 
speaker manufactured by the Planet 
Radio Corporation, 1223 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. This feature 
should mean a considerable saving in 
battery recharging. 

The special ram’s horn construction 
of the emitter, combined with the special 
alloy of which the emitter is made, pro- 
duces resultS very close to the ideal. 





Electric Stove Adaptor 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


The Edwin L. Wiegand Company, 422 
First Avenue, Pittsurgh, Pa., has placed 
on the market a line of electric range 
lids complete with adaptor to be used 
in connection with electric ranges or for 
converting gas, oil, or coal ranges into 
electric units. 

These adaptors contain their standard 
heavy duty “Chromalox” units, the re- 
sistor of which is imbedded in the cast 
iron top under hydraulic pressure and 
held rigidly in place by an insulating 


compound which is also a good heat 
ecnductor. P 

The adaptor is made of cast iron to 
withstand rough abuse, with all ter- 
minals well insulated and completely 
covered to prevent trouble from grounds 
or short circuits, 

Each unit is designed for three heats 
with wattages ranging from 660 to 
2,000, and several different sizes. 

The adaptors are so designed that 
three legs can be attached by means 
of thumbscrews with a three heat 
switch substantially fastened to make 
a sturdy utility stove for home, office, 
hospital, or other desired uses. 








Variable Condenser 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


The Galvin variable condenser, re- 
cently placed on the market by the Gal- 
vin Electrical Manufacturing Company, 
1215 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo., is built 
in two capacities—twenty-one plate and 
forty-three plate—with and _ without 
vernier attachment. The aluminum 
plates are grooved into heavy brass rods, 
insuring accurate spacing. 





Loud Speaker 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


The operation of the ‘Amplitron” 
loud speaker, being made by the Radio 
Service and Manufacturing Company, 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York, is slightly 
different from others used for the same 
purpose. The sound received by the 
telephone is conveyed to the apex of 
an inverted copper cone, which is ten 
inches in diam. and seven inches deep. 
Here it is reflected and by the construc- 
tion of the cone greatly amplified. 

An interesting feature of the instru- 
ment is the fact that it permits the use 
of the ordinary type ‘‘C’’ Baldwin tele- 
phone receiver. By removing the cap 
from the receiver the base is screwed 
into a receptacle provided on the loud 
speaker and the instrument is ready for 
use. In addition the instrument may be 
obtained complete with receiver for 
those who desire it this way. 








Tube Socket 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


To meet the demand for a tube socket 
that can readily be mounted on either 
panel or.base, the “Elraco’”’ tube socket, 
No. TS-101, is being manufactured by 
the Elgin Tool Works, Elgin, Ill. 

The shell is constructed of aluminum, 


finely finished, and is securely anchored 
into a moulded base made of a special 
high heat-resisting material. Tube con- 
nections are made with a wiping contact 
through four springs, of hard rolled, 
nickel plated brass. 

Terminal screws and nuts are of 
brass, nickel plated and slotted so they 
can be readily tightened after the 
socket is in place on the panel. 








Audio-Frequency Transformer 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Combing tonal quality with maximum 
volume, the transformer manufactured 
by the American Transformer Company, 
180 Emmet Street, Newark, N. J., is 
said to give amplification with entire 
absence of distortion over the whole 
musical scale. The weight is but one 
pound. 











Detector and Amplifying Units 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Formica insulation is used in con- 
structing the interior, and the outside 
panel of the detector and amplifying 
units, just being introduced by the Radio 
Service and Manufactured Company, 50% 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

These instruments, while small in 
size (4% in. sq.) are said to work equally 
as well as more elaborate ones. 











Potentiometer 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


Another application of the compres- 
sion resistance principle has been made 
by the Allen-Bradley Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in the “Bradleyometer,” 
a new potentiometer embodying graphite 
dises operating under pressure. 

Two columns of discs are assembled 
in the porcelain container, each column 
with a separate and independent pres- 
sure plug extending through the top 
cover plate. The pressure knob rotates 
through 180 deg. and through a special 
shaped cam applies pressure to one 
column in one direction of rotation and 
to the other column in the other direc- 
tion. As pressure is applied to one of 
the columns the pressure is released on 
the other. 

The “Bradleyometer” controls the re- 
sistance absolutely gradual as the pres- 
sure is increased or decreased on the 
discs. This provides for an absolutely 
even balancing of the potential in the 
plate or grid circuits, wherever the 
potentiometer may be connected. No 
foreign noises are introduced into the 
circuit. The “Bradleyometer” accom- 
plishes the full range in control with 
180 deg. rotation of the knob. It is 
made in 200 and 400 ohm capacity. 





What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you 9a 
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Variable Condenser 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


By means of a special screw adjust- 
ment, fine, accurate tuning is made pos- 
sible, on the ‘“Vermica” Variable Con- 
denser, now being put on the market by 
C. S. Cherpeck of 3125 Davlin Court, 
Chicago, Illinois. In fact, with only a 
single knob or dial, what is essentially 
vernier control, is obtained. 

Another feature of this condenser, is 
that it can be knocked around consider- 
«bly without being put out of order or 
having its efficiency impaired. 

Its convenient size makes it readily 
adaptable for either table or panel 
mounting. It can be mounted on any 
size panel up to 4 in. 


Coupled Circuit Tuner 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 


The Atwater Kent Manufacturing 
Company of Philadelphia, Pa., has de- 
veloped this tuner with the idea of sim- 
plifying operation and still retain max- 
imum performance. 

It takes the place of a variometer 
and variocoupler in a_ coupled-circuit 
receiver, accomplishing the results with 
but one adjustment. 

Tuning of the antenna circuit is un- 
necessary. Three binding posts are prvu- 
vided on the back for adjusting the 
instrument to the particular type of 
antenna being used. Once this adjust- 
ment is determined, no further adjust- 
ment is necessary for broadcast recep- 
tion. It is absolutely uneffected by body 
capacity at the dial knob. 

All insulating parts are made of 
moulded Condensite. 














Vacuum Cleaner 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 

The Electric Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers 
of the “Premier” cleaner, has brought 
out a new model of this machine called 
the “Duplex.” It has been designed 
with a motor-driven brush, which can 
be detached if desired, thus enabling the 
operator to clean by suction alone. 

The strong suction and brush enable 
the user to pick up imbedded dirt, lint 
and thread at the first run across the 
carpet or floor. 





Pull-Chain Dimming Socket 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 


1922 


The new No. 33 “Dim-a-Lite’ pull 
chain socket embodies all the standard 
qualities of the regular pull chain socket 
- -plus the conveniences of the dimming 
device. It fits any standard husk, and 
takes any standard shadeholder. It 
gives six changes of light—full, three- 
auarters, half. dim, night-light and out. 
\t is standard in size throughout, with 
a snap fastening on cap and shell. 

The socket is designed for permanent 
use on lighting fixtures and lamps, and 
is made by the Wirt Company, 522 
Greene Street, Germantown, Philadel- 
vhia, Pa. 





Lighting Unit 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 

The Holophane Glass Company, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., has 
placed on the market a new lighting 
unit designed for use in schools, offices 
and stores. 

This new unit is of the enclosed type. 
The upper portion has accurately formed 
refiecting prisms designed to redirect 
the light downward. 

The lower portion has combined hori- 
zontal refracting prisms and vertical dif- 
fusing flutes. The function of this com- 
bination is to give the proper distribu- 
tion of light, and to diffuse the light so 
that the unit has uniform low bright- 
ness. 

An important feature of the unit is 
that it can not be overlamped, as the 
opening in the top will pass only lamps 
of the proper size. There are two sizes 
of this unit, No. 2170 for the 100-150 
watt lamps and No. 2180 for the 200 
watt lamps. 

The unit is supplied as reflector globe 
only, complete chain pendant, or com- 


wi 








Radio Head Phones 
Electrical 
November, 


Merchandising, 


1922 


The True-Tone Radio 
plete ceiling type fixture. For average Manufacturing Company, 
conditions, the high utilization efficiency 188 North La Salle Street, 
of 53 per cent is obtained. The overall Chicago, Ill, has recently 


efficieacy is 84 per cent. placed on the market super 
sensitive head ’phones of 
3,000 ohms resistance. 
High magnetic strength 
is claimed through the use 





Cap Socket 


of tungsten steel magnets. 
" nile ara , ri 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1922 I Prins are ee 
The new No. 14,050 4” cap socket of caine Gatke are eickaied 
the Connecticut Electric & Manufactur- 


and highly ished. 
ing Company, Bridgeport, was designed a ae pee 


with special regard to its strength and 
its ability to withstand heavy service. 











File these items on 3x5 in. 





cards every month, to keep your stock index up to date. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston—Merrill & Rideout, Inc. Herbert 
W. Merrill, 19 Eastman Road and others. 
Old concern, recently incorporated. 

Lawrence—Eugene Frechette, moved to 
246 Broadway. Former address, 42 Irene 
Street. 

New Bedford—The 
Company, moved to 
Street. 

North Adams—Henderson Electric Com- 
pany, moved to State Street, Richmond 
Hotel Annex. 

MINNESO'LA 

Minneapolis—MacMillan Company, Inc. 
R. A. MacMillan, 2431 Garfield Avenue 
and others. 

New Ulm (Brown County)—Ulrich Elec- 
tric Company. Erecting new building on 
North Minn. Street. 


Etchells Electric 
9464 South Water 


MISSOURI 


Franklin (Howard County)—Franklin 
Electric Company. 

Kansas City—B-R Electric Company, 
porns to new building at 1411-15 Walnut 
Street. 

J. H. Gadwood, 4751 Prospect Street. 

Homes Electric Store Company, Main 
Street Theater Building. 

Odessa—O’ Bryan Motor Company, H. E. 
O’Bryan, manager, successor to J. G. 
Lightner. 

St. Louis—Torrington 
Locust. Street. 


Company, 1124 


NEVADA 


Elko — Harry Newman, 


erecting 
building. 


new 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City—C. G. Barfoot, 3711 Vent- 
nor Avenue, erecting new building. 


Paterson—Electric Service Repair Com- 
pany, 299 Broadway. J. Bennett and 
others. Old concern, recently incorporated. 


Trenton—Electrifier Shop, moved to 165 
South Broad Street. 


Westwood—Jacob B. Cooper, 
Street. New building. 


NEW YORK 
Didio, 18 


Madison 


Beacon—Peter 
Street. 

Brooklyn—The Emmerson-Hammer Elec- 
trical Company, moved to 517 Coney Island 
Avenue, 

Rose 330 
Avenue. 


East Main 


Electric Company, Ralph 





The Santa Cruz Convention of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Electrical. Contractors 
and Dealers at Casa del Rey, Santa Cruz, 
Calif. This was-the important gathering 
at which the state association of California 
went on record as approving the intensive 





Jamestown—Sunny Line Electric Ap- 
pliance Company, Imc., Fairmont Avenue, 
will open new chain stores within next six 
months, at Utica, Elmira, Rochester, and 
Syracuse. 

New RKochelle—Poellmitz Electric Serv- 
ice Corporation. William C. Poellmitz, 85 
North Avenue. Old concern, recently re- 
organized. 

New York City—Empire Ignition Com- 
pany, St. Clair Place and 125th Street. Also 
in business at 2400 Concourse, Bronx. 

Gabel Electric Company. Attorney, F. 
W. Burr, 256 Broadway. 

W. Karnold, 149 East 77th Street. 

Pruver Electric Company, moved to 61 
East Eighth Street. 

Right Electric Company, 72 West 109th 
Street. 

Strauss, 1074 Third Avenue. 

Union Appliance Company, Inc., 29 Third 
Avenue, 

T. Wilson Ille Electric Corporation, 109 
East 23d Street. Also in business at 126 
West 28th Street. 

Pulaski—Phelps and Norton, 
Jefferson Street. 

Syracuse—R, B. 
Rosenbloom Block. 


White Plains—Whiffen Electric Company. 


OHIO 
Bryan—J. R. Haviland. 


Cincinnati — Von-E-Ton Electric Com- 
pany. David E. Vaughan, Charles W. 
Eaton, H. J. Arens, Ella M. Vaughan and 
Charlotte Easton. 


Cleveland—Automatic Electric Company. 
T. D. Lamb, F. M. Conley, P. & Kuederle, 
S. D. Dodbe and E. M. Court. 

C. Sharp Stevens Company. Incorpora- 
tors, C. Sharp Stevens, John Dickerson, 
John R. Humphries and Herbert Cummings. 

Columbus—The Higgy-Avery Company, 
1199 Frank Avenue. Radio supplies. 

McClure Carpenter \Blectric Company, 
moved to 89 North Third Street. 

Staley Lighting Fixture Company, 111 
West Third Street. 

Standard Electric & Construction Com- 
pany, 223 East Long Street. 


Newark—McKim Electric Sales Com- 
pany, J. Roy McKim, proprietor, 24 South 
Third Street, successor to Lampman-McKim 
Electric Company. 

Piqua (Miami County)—Ayres Electric 
Company. H. Cooper Ayres and others, 

Springfield—Drolla Building, West High 
Street. Erecting new building. 

Upper Sandusky — Smith’s Electrica 
Shop, E. C. Smith, proprietor, West Wyan- 


t 


3 South 


Richardson, ‘moved to 
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study of the electrical merchandising situa- 
tion by the California Electrical Co-opera- 
tive Campaign, with a view to bringing all 
channels of merchandising imto:a joint co- 
operative program along constructive mer- 
chandising lines. 


OKLAHOMA 


Broken Arrow (Tulsa County)—Broken 
Arrow Electric & Construction Company, 
successor to Frank Smith. 


OREGON 


Portland—Beaver Electric Company, E. 
W. Pierce, proprietor, enlarged quarters at 
114 Grand Avenue. 

W. R. Miller & Son, Inc., moved to 441 
Burnside Street. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bethlehem—Coleman Electric Company, 
Bush & Bull Building. Also in business at 
121 North Seventh Street, Allentown. 

Carbondale — The Modern Equipment 
Company, Linnen & Jones, proprietors, 
Seventh Avenue. 

Nanticoke—E, L. Kresge. 


Philadelphia—Adelphia Sales 
235 Market. 

Motor Ignition & Parts Company. Her- 
bert Banner, 1617 West Master Street, and 
others. 

Universal Electric Company; Bronte 
Greenwood, 6724 North Carlisle Street and 
others. 

Pittsburgh—G. L. Craig Electric Com- 
pany, Ferguson Building. Incorporators 
Charles A. Wilson, 3409 Terrace Street, 
and others. 

Reading—Dick Richards, 39 North Ninth 
Street. 


Company, 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence—Blackstone Electric Supply 
Company. Richard D. Prescott, 1404 Broad 
Street and others. 

Glover Electric Company, 842 Broad 
Street. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Fairfax—F. W. Ambroz, Main Street. 
New building. 


TENNESSEE 
Bellbuckle—Big Little Hardware Store, 
Roy Freeman, proprietor. 


Bristol—Marion Auto Service Company, 
851 State Street. J. E. Marion, manager. 


Memphis—Dawkins Electrical Company, 
B. F. Dawkins, proprietur, moved to new 
building at 141 South Third Street. 


TEXAS 


Lubbock—Long Electric Company. 


Marshall—Brown-Donald Electric Com- 
pany, North Bulwar Street. 


VERMONT 


Island Pond—Clyde River Power Com- 
pany, Inc. Also in business at Newport, 
Vermont. 


VIRGINIA 


Graham — W. UL. Padbury, 
3uilding. 


Osborn 


WASHINGTON 


Oakesdale (Whitman County) — K. F. 
Macy. 


Pasco (Franklin County)—Empire Elec- 
tric Store, Vincent BH. Small, proprietor, 
successor to Swartz Bros, 


Pullman (Whitman County) — Hugh E. 
Allen, 701 State Street. 


Seattle—Eckloff & Company, moved to 
Westlake and Thomas Streets. 

Enterprise Annex, 1300 East 45th 
Avenue; in furniture business at 4315 
Fourteenth Street, Northeast. 

Renfro-Wadenstein Desk 
moved to 417 Union Street. 
dept. 

Spokane—The Brown Electric Company, 
106 Howard Street, successor to J. C. 
3rown. 


Company, 
Adding radio 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston — Sines 
Charleston Street. 


Electric Company, 


WISCONSIN 


Blanchardville (LaFayette County) — 
Badger Electric Company, Earl Pope, pro- 
prietor, successor to Pope & Richardson. 

Madison — George Helmer, 758 West 
Washington Avenue. 

Milwaukee—Radio Garage, Ince. J. L. 
Heimovit, 473 Twelfth Street, and others. 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne—-O, L. Moulton Electrical Com- 
pany, C. H. Simpson and D. E. Van Winkle, 
successor to.O. Moulton. : 


























The Dance of the Million Fire Flies at the Last Fixture Market 


BLAZE of color, an enthusiastic 

crowd, the high spot of a convention 
that registered for coming prosperity. Yes, 
the Fixture Market of Milwaukee pointed 
the way, in spite of railroad strikes, coal 
strikes and other consumer ills. As final 
proof, a good Christmas business is ahead, 
but it will take heavy last minute express 
shipments to dealers who have ordered 
late and whose freight shipments are de 
layed in transit. In our judgment, 1922 
will prove to be a prosperous Christmas 
for manufacturer, jobber and dealer. 


Now for 1923. January 15th to 20th 
at the Winton Hotel in Cleveland, the 
Fixture Manufacturers will again hold 


their annual market. What will be the 
spirit of that meeting? What merchan 
dising prognostications will be made? 


“Electrical Merchandising’’ anticipates 
new and better fixture and lamp designs, 
also improved sales methods as a result of 
the coming market. These will be re 
flected in the January Lighting Fixture 
and Lamp Issue of ‘‘klectrical Merchan- 
dising.”’ 


Whether you go to the market or not you 
will want to read and study the January 
issue which will be part of our contribu 
tion toward promoting greater fixture 
sales during 1923. 


Electrical Merchandising 


The Business Magazine of the Flectrical Trade 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Dealers 
Write for your 
DeLuxe Copy—NOW 


Bound in leather 
12 four-color pages, 
reproduced from oil 
paintings, showing actual 
finishes. 

112 pages 

New designs 


Fixtures for every use 


Immediate Delivery 
from Stock 















569 Broadway 


Lightolier Company New York City, N. Y. 
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Carrying the Story of Electrical Convenience to the Public, in Pictures 


The Home Electrical 


| yeaa Section of Electrical Merchandising "233.33" 
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() GIFT to any house- 
hold carries with it 
the lasting comfort and 
grateful enjoyment that 
comes with the wiring of 
the home for clectricity. 
every member of the fam 
ily shares in it. It brings 
cheerful evening light, and 
all the convenience and 
economy of the many elec- 
tric labor-savers. 

It is a thoughtful gift of 
comfort to everybody in 
the house. 
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Electricity in the Ilaome Means ‘ 


“A Merry Christmas 
tor the Whole Family” 
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An all-electrical home—do you know just what this pages. 
means in terms of your own well-being and happi 
ness? Hundreds of thousands of women have 


sriefly, it means that, using electricity in the 
home to the limit of its possibilities, the family today 
can live as comfortably without servants, as did a 
family a quarter of a century ago, with three ser- 
vants—at a cost of a few cents a day for electricity. 


A Little Visit to Your House of Dreams 


learned, in the last year, by visiting and studying 
just such homes as the one pictured on these two 
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Breakfast and luncheon are prepared almost entirely at 
this dining table—percolator, watHe iron, toaster and griil 
having superseded the maid. ‘The family helps, of course 
—if you're a guest, you may be honored by being placed 
in charge of the toaster! ‘he appliances are easy to use, 
for the table itself has places on the side for “plugging in.” 


As you enter the hall, you find three 
wall switches within reach, for turning 
on the lights upstairs, in the hall, or on 
the porch. Also, there’s a wall outlet 
for connecting the vacuum cleaner. 


















But the basement supplies the real thrill! For behold 
what clean, safe electric light can do—with the aid of 
an electrically-controlled furnace! Instead of waste space 
—two really livable play rooms! 











“ 


You might hear the hum of the vacuum 
cleaner, fan or sewing machine—or the 
music of the electric piano or phonograph— 
when you enter the living room above. 


brackets. 
way, is in Providence, R. I. 


This 





Convenient wall 








outlets make connections 
Note the lighting by lamps and wall 


“electrical home,” by the 


—The Servantless, All-Electrical Home 





What is sweeter to the housewife’s ear 
than the musie of the dishwasher—sing- 
ing the dirge of the dishcloth? In this 
kitchen, too, all mixing, grinding, beat 
ing, polishing, cooking and refrigerating 
are done electrically. A fan cools in 
Suinmer, and a ventilator draws the * 
odors of cooking out of the window 
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Yes, you can really use your electric 
radiant heater, immersion heater, i 


brator, or curling trom in this bathroom 


with its convenient wall receptacle 


making Connection ¢a vote the 
brackets on either side of the mirrot 
place f sea to throw wood livht with 
mit Shadow on both sides of the tace 

No separate laundry was built for this 
hou ¢ Te with high powell lamps it 
Wi vossible to make a cheerful, well 
lighted Jaundry out of part of the base 
miest flere the tired ish mia 
cl ( ( have made eve 

la 1 nore cheertul task for the 
yo RECPEl 








An electrical gift is essentially the 
gift to be selected when one is seeking 
just the right balance of novelty, use 
fulness and distinctiveness. 

Fine lustreware gives a soft glow to 
the electric percolator and tea. set 
shown at the right. ‘The set may be 
had in delicate shades of orchid 
amber or pearl. 

The two perfume burners below, as 
well as the six others on a line with 
them across the pages, owe their 
charm to the translucent porcelain, 
which permits the lamp to shine 
through, thus making them night lights 
as well. 





Fish bow] illuminated by elec 
tric bulb concealed in cover. 
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Lamps—from library to bou- 
doir lamps—in infinite variety. 


& 
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lectrical Gifts, Useful and Nel 
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A gift the housewife will appreciate—a_ port 
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able table, carrying electric outlets with it. 


For Grandmother or 


Grandfather 


a a 
a Footwarmer 
RS Hearing device 
» ein . 

"4 Radiant heater 


Heating pad 
Radio set 


Flashlight 
Heating blanket 
Bedwarmer 
Reading lamp 


For the Girl at College 
Chafing dish 
Hair drier 
‘Toaster 


Boudoir set 
Corn popper 
Sewing lamp 
Vibrator 
Curling iron and comb 

Lamp, desk, table or novelty lamp 









A radiant heater of excep. 
tionally good lines, — with 


mahogany base. 


For Mother 


Coffee mill, electric 
Dishwasher Disk stove 
eve boiler Kyy beater 
Flatiron Fan 
Grill, electric 
Ironing machine Hot plate 
Percolator 
Range 
Washing machine Sewing mac! 
“Toaster Waffle iron 
Vibrator Vacuum clec 
Kitchen utility motor 
Fireplace logs, electric 
Fountain 
Electric thermostat control 
Lamps, portable and floor 
Ice cream freezer, motor drivel 
Mixer for eggs, puddings, sau‘ 
Fixtures, lighting—wall brack 
candelabra, chandeliers, ete 
Combination electric cooker, 
broiling, roasting, baking, bo: 
and fireless cooking 
Intercommunicating telephone 
Wired tea wagon 


For the Small Boy 


Bicycle lamp Bell or buzz 
Engine, electric Boats, elect! 
Flashlight Constructo! 
Train Motor 
Automobile Radio set 
Motion picture machine 


Fireless cook 


Milk warme: 


Plate warme: 
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D- No battery, but a small 
ith magneto, is used for this 
flashlight. 


ee 


2H 


_ ‘ moma 





, For Kvery Need and 


For Father 


Clock, electric 
Fan 


Cigar lighter 
Drink mixer 





tove 

eater | Lamp Immersion heater 
Shaving-water heater 

ss cook} Flashlight cane or umbrella 

slate Shaving mirror, electrically lighted 

warme Combination reading lamp and 

warmer cigar holder 

ng mac! 

le iron ~~ For the Whole Family 

jum. cleé te 
Intercommunicating telephone 
Phonograph, electric 
Lighting fixtures 
Player piano, electric 

ntrol Electric fireplace log 

oor siren apis 


Illuminated street number 
Christmas tree lighting set 

ian . 

Thermostatic furnace control 
Radio set 


or drivel 
ngs, saul 
all brack 
liers, ete 

cooker, 


aking, bv For the Business Woman 


‘ Chafing dish Grill 
Jephone Tr al ie i i ; 
telephon 1 Hair drier Its bubbling spray flashing with many colo: 
able stove Poaster the electric fountain brightens any room 


all Boy For the Little Girl For the Invalid 


ll or buz2! Toy range 
pats, elect! Jolls with electric eyes 
vntructi @DOll's house electrically lighted 


Vibrator 
Radio set 


I! ootwarmer 
Heating pad 
Therapeutic lamp 


[otor T washing machine Violet ray outfit 
° OV tr . 
adio set T,, pe Heating blanket 
()\ , . 
chine Y disk stove Radiant heater 








A vanity bag no longer lives up to its 


name if it does not conceal the tiny 
electric bulb that flashes a grateful 
light on the one delicate operation 


which feminine fingers cannot do in 
the dark. The light in this particular 
bag flashes automatically when the bag 
is opened. 

Incidentally, the perfume burners 
shown below—apparently the work of 
an artist—indicate that this popular 
fad and has defi- 


has come to stay, 


nitely brought into being a new group 
of small objets d’art for the home. 
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“Colonial lady” boudoir lamp. 
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Wired 


electric 


tea Wa 
chafing 


gon, 
dish 


| 
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For the Automobilist 
Hand lamp 


Searchlight 


Battery lantern 
Cigar lighter 
Heated hand grips 
Vuto yootwarme! 


‘Trouble lar 
Horn 


lire extinguisher — Side | 


np 


amp 





Kenvine and carburetor heater 
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Lilliputian electric range—and the auto tank and are light that insure safety to toy railroad—all are faithful reproduc- 
matic danger Signal, semaphore, water passengers on the most recklessly daring tions of “the real thing. 


$) 


ectrical Toys That “Do Things 





At left above—Fven a light snowfall doesn’t stop 
trathe on the backyard railroad-—with the. efficient 
young operator on the job. Backyard = railroad sys- 
tems have the additional fascination of long dirt tun- 
nels, rivers and dangerous mountains along the train 
route, Which any ingenious boy can build. 


Above—Something move than a_ toy, 
this formidable but fascinating engine 

. —with it, the youngster can generate 
fv» power for driving railroad trains, 
drills, lathes and mechanical devices 
of various kinds, 


Left—They’ll watch — for 
hours the serpentine wind- 
ings and clanging gyrations 
of this king of toys—the 
electric train. And infinite 
are its possibilities. (Gseo- 
graphy, transportation, me- 
chanics, the elements of 
economics—all can be les- 
sons woven into the play 
hour with these trains 


“ oi D - * i % 
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Except for the exorbitant admission fee 
of three cents, the family moving picture 


entertainment provided by the children’s — best shows in town! Bits of real movies 
lamp-socket machine has it all over the = may be shown with these machines. 


Mean Busy Hours in the Nursery 


Behind mother in the up-to 
dateness of her culinary ac 
tivities? Not a bit of it! 
Not with an electrically 
warmed hot plate and sauce- 
pan!—(neither of which ts 
more than three — inches 
wide). Indeed, the future 
housekeepers of the land are 
being well prepared in 
twentieth-century housekeep- 
ing methods — with their 
midget electric irons, ranges 
and washing machines! 





























\s) for the bhoy—-the main 
thing is that eleetric toys ap 
peal to his best instinets. 
Phey develop his) construe 
TIVE Wnagination, interest 
him in scienee, and give him 
an understanding of elemen 
tary screntifie principles that 
his grandfather lacked at a 
much later age If you 
don’t believe that, wateh dad 
and ONY bending over a 
toy engine this Christmas 
and see whose absorption 3 
the greater), 














The boy today can become 














thoroughly grounded in elec- 4 
tricity magnetism, wireless 7 E 

. Y oF, ‘ 
telegraphy, telephony, civil and Gy $ q 
hydraulic engineering, and even 4 
weather bureau work—through y 
the experimental outhts which y é 
may be had in boxed form Y 6 ; 
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Would You Call It a 
Nest-Chamber? 


Left—And now a Californian has solved 
the problem of getting plenty of fresh 
air by building a sleeping room on top 
of a 40-foot steel tower. He ascends 
and descends by means of a small elec- 
tric elevator through a trap door in 
the floor of the chamber. 


Bringing the Movies to 
the Sick 
Right—Entertaining patients in 
hospitals is made possible for 
“Freckles” Barry by means of a 
special projecting machine which 
uses the ceiling as the screen. 
“Penrod,” the popular ‘Tarkington 
story of boy life, was the film that 
brought most happiness to the bed- 

ridden patients. 


Milady’s Shopping Vehicle 


Left—New York  was_ recently 
treated to its first view of the latest 
shopping vehicle, when this smart 
little electric car made its appear- 
ance on Fifth Avenue. It is oper- 
ated by two. storage _ batteries, 
weighs 225 lb., and can make from 
eight to nine miles an hour. 


Electricity 
in New Roles 


Bus Riding to Radio Music 


Left—Who wouldn’t ride in a bus—with 
radio concerts to make the minutes fly? 
This Oakland (Calif.) bus has a low an- 
tenna stretched on the roof, which picks up 
the music while an amplifier carries the 
tunes to the passengers inside. 


Enabling the Blind to See 
Through Their Ears 


Beloz:-—A new instrument said to enable 
the blind to read, depends not upon the 
sense of touch but upon the sense of hear- 
ing. Called the “optophone,” the instrument 
relies for its action upon a remarkable 
property of the element selenium. It was 
invented in England and is said to render 
printed matter available to the blind. 
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